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POLITICAL. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN. 
IV.—TO HIS OWN REPUTATION. 
E. L. GODKIN. 
Scribner's Magazine, New York, July. 

No matter how far we go back in the earlier forms of society, 
even in those in which individual ownership of material things 
can hardly be said to exist, in which lands are held for the 
common tribal benefit and even game is turned into the com- 
mon tribal stock, we find that there is always one thing which 
is each man’s feculium, which, though of no use to any one 
else, is to him the most valuable thing on earth, namely, the 














estimation in which he is held by the other men of the tribe 
with regard to the principal social virtue. 

I say “ the principal social virtue,” because every community, 
civilized or uncivilized, arranges social virtues on a scale of its 
own. Courage was the only foundation for social respectabil- 
ity in the Middle Ages, except in the commercial Republics. 
To-day in all commercial communities courage has sunk into 
a very secondary position. In these, in order to be respected 
by his neighbors, a man must, as a general rule, be peaceable 
and truthful, His domestic life must be pure. If he has 
children, he must make such provision for their wants as his 
means will permit and give them a decent education. If heis 
an employer, he must treat his workmen with consideration 
and pay them their wages duly. He must be ready to bear 
cheerfully his share of public burdens and be what is called 
“a good neighbor.” 

Now, where does the value of this social consideration to 
the community lie, apart from the satisfaction which it gives 
to each man’sself esteem? In other words, why does the com- 
munity now undertake to defend a man’s social consideration 
for him through the courts? Because the love of reputation 
is the most powerful motive to good conduct—perhaps the 
very strongest guarantee the community has for the good 
conduct—of the citizen. Practically, it is to the desire of social 
approval, and the corresponding fear of social reprobation, 
that every community owes most of its protection from disor- 
der and fraud, and most of its improvement on the moral side. 
A very large part of our immense structure of commercial and 
financial credit is maintained by the same sanction. The pur- 
ity of the sexual relation is largely preserved in the same way. 
The most effective deterrent from matrimonial infidelity, next 
after consideration for the children, is fear of social reproba- 
tion. The interest of the State in keeping alive the love of 
social approbation isimmens’. The dangerous men, whether 
high or low, in every community, are the men who do not feel 
it, or feel it oniy in a very slight degree. 

What does social consideration or reputation do for the in- 
dividual? It gives him, in the first place, the comfort which 
comes to every man and his family from the knowledge that 
his neighbors think well of him. In the next place, it gives 
weight to his opinions in all matters in which he shares his 
interest with other people. Last, though not least, reputation 
in trade and business takes the place to a large extent of capi- 
tal. 

The value of reputation to the individual, and the impor- 
tance to the State of having him estimate it highly being clear, 
what does, can, or might the State do to protect him in the 
enjoyment of it? 

What the State does, is to punish slander and libel as crimes, 
and to furnish the citizen with the means of recovering from 
the slanderer or libeller pecuniary compensation for the injury 
done, when the extent of such injury is ascertainable in terms 
of money. But the amount of pecuniary compensation is left 
wholly with the jury. Thus the juries are to-day the true and 
untrammelled protectors of private reputation and, it may be 
said also, the true censors of the press. Cases of real slander 
now seldom come before them, and the libels they pass wee 
are nearly all libels by newspapers. 

The question of libel in newspapers is attended by the 
serious difficulty, that they are the channels through which the 
citizen gets nearly all his knowledge of the working of his 
government and of the character, aims and deeds of the men 
who carry it on or seek toinfluence it. This fact increases the 
responsibility of juries, by the importance it gives to the ques- 
tion of “ privilege.” No two juriesare likely to take the same 
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view of any case of libel. This is notoriously true when the 
libel has any relation to politics, or when the decision in it is 
likely to have any political influence or effect. 

The State can deter from libel, by enlarging the bounds of 
the crime of forgery. Now, there is no punishment for forgery 
which does not aim at the transfer of property or at the escape 
from pecuniary liability. But forgery which has for its direct 
or indirect object the deception of voters at an election touch- 
ing the character and aims of a candidate is fully as great an 
offence against’the community at large as fraud committed 
for the purposes of pecuniary gain. It can only be repressed, 
however, by making those who use a forgery, without reason- 
able exertions to ascertain its real character, share to some 
extent in the responsibility of the actual concocter. This 
latter is apt, in most cases, to be a paltry person, who has little 
or nothing to lose in money or reputation in case of discovery, 
and yet it is he only who now has, in case of discovery, any 
legal penalty to fear. There ought also to be provision made 
for the more speedy trial of libel cases, because slander is the 
one form of personal injuries the consequences of which gain 
in severity by mere lapse of time. : 

Legislators in dealing with the question of libel have to take 
into consideration the greater readiness of human nature to 
circulate stories detrimental, than stories creditable, to reputa- 
tion, and the disposition to intrude on privacy. The chief 
enemy of privacy in modern times is the vulgar trait of curios- 
ity. The advent of the newspaper has converted curiosity into 
what economists call an effectual demand, and gossip into a 
marketable commodity. The only remedy for the violations 
of the right to privacy within the reach of the American peo- 
ple, is to be found in attaching social discredit to invasions of 
it on the part of the conductors of the press. At present this 
check can hardly be said to exist. It is toa large extent nulli- 
fied by the fact that the offence is often pecuniarily profitable. 
If the offender is able to show that his offences are bringing 
him in a large revenue, his offences are rapidly condoned and 
overlooked, and he takes rank among the successful business 
men of the community. 


LIBERTY OF CITIZENSHIP IMPERILLED—A CON- 
SENSUS OF OPINION. 


UNDER this heading the Arena for July arrays the authority 
of half a dozen well-known writers. The editor prefacing the 
discussion with an introductory statement, embodying a con- 
sensus of opinion on the recent trial of W. E. Reid of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for fraudulently using the United States mail in 
giving responses which purported to come by mediumship 
from the departed. 

The editorial remonstrance is based upon the vital principle 
involved in the refusal to permit the accused the opportunity 
to prove his power and his innocence, simply because the 
judge of a western town did not believe that such power ex- 
isted, or that the spirits of the departed could and did return 
to communicate with mortals.* 

Prof. J. Rodes Buchanan pleads, that whatever opinions 
the court or jury might have of the possibility of the defend- 
ant’s ability to secure such responses, such opinions were 
entirely irrelevant when the possibility of doing this in good 
faith was the very question to be decided. Moreover, that the 
judge, having assumed the prerogative of deciding on the 
facts, the jury had no longer any right to do so. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage says that so far as he knows, Dr. Reid 
may be an arrant impostor, but that that is not the point. 

* Dr. Reid offered then and there to read in open court and de- 
scribe the writer of any letter the judge might take from his pocket 
without opening it. 

Judge Jackson turned upon him rudely, and said his court was no 
place for the exhibition of tricks of mountebanks and jugglers, whose 
tricks he would not believe if sworn to on a pile of Bibles ; he there- 
fore confirmed the judgment of the trial court. 








The point is that such powers as he claimed to possess do 
actually exist. If he really possesses these powers then he is 
not guilty. He offered to prove his possession of the power in 
court. The outrageous injustice of the judge lies in the fact 
that he refused him all opportunity to prove his innocence. 

Hon. A. B. Richmond, reviewing the first trial, remarks that 
the gist of the complaint against the accused being “that he 
falsely and fraudulently represented that he could read inter- 
rogatories enclosed in sealed envelopes,’”’ he would not be 
guilty in the manner and form in which he stood indicted if 
he could do as he said, and no court should have permitted 
his conviction. There were a number of reputable, intelligent 
witnesses at the trial who would have truthfully testified that 
they had seen him perform this feat. But the court would 
not permit us to give evidence to that effect, because his Honor 
did not believe it possible. If Dr. W. E. Reid could by clair- 
voyance or otherwise read the contents of sealed envelopes, 
his conviction was an outrage on law and justice; and should 
the rulings of the court in his case prevail, and become a legal 
precedent in the land, the citizens of this republic would hold 
their liberties by a frail and feeble tenure indeed. 

Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost says he is not a spiritualist, he does 
not believe there are any “spirits,” or that if there are they 
can appeal to us through our senses. He does not believe, 
judging from his past experience, that Mr. Reid or any one 
else can read a sealed letter; but that, at the same time, he 
regards his right to be heard in his own defence as sacred as 
that of any other citizen, and the refusal to allow him to do so 
as an outrage. 

Huddle Tuttle, a leading spiritualist, argues that the judge 
who did not reject Dr Reid’s proposal to demonstrate his 
psychic power on the grounds of its being irrelevant, but be- 
cause any one who claimed the ability was in his opinion a 
mountebank, thereby prejudged the case and by his ruling did 
not only a great injustice and injury to Spiritualism, but men- 
aced the liberty of each and every individual. 

L. B. Moulton, attorney for the defence in the last trial, 
argues that there were three and only three possible ways in 
which the judge could proceed. 1. To put it on trial accord- 
ing to law and submit the question of fact to the jury to 
determine. 2. Presume it in his favor according to the com- 
mon law of presumption of innocence; or, 3. Presume it 
against him without trial, which would deprive him of his 
common law rights of presumption of innocence, and a trial 
by jury. The judge took the third course, refusing the proffered 
testimony on the plea, “ that there are some things so absurdly 
impossible that the court will not stultify its intelligence by 
taking testimony thereon,” so the question of whether he did 
procure such communications was not /rzed, but it had to be 
determined, because zf he did so there could be no fraud. Be- 
fore he could be lawfully convicted, it must be determined 
that he did not do as he agreed to. In simple terms, the 
precedent laid down in this suit is that no other proof of guilt 
is necessary than the claim of the accused to be able to do 
something which the court believes he cannot do. 





NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 
JOHN A. JAMESON. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, June. 


THE question whether sovereignty exists in the United 
States, and if so of its location, is one that is equally important 
and perplexing. Is there a sovereignty at all among us? Is 
the sovereignty a divided one existing in the several States? 
Is it to be found in some form undivided in the States united ; 
or, finally, is the sovereignty in the people of the United 
States? Asa foundation for the discussion of these questions 
I shall assume that somewhere in the United States there 
exists, as fully as in any government, that power which 
political writers call sovereignty. My object is to locate it, 
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but I shall not dwell upon the first question nor, except inci- 
dentally upon the second. 

The, question Where does sovereignty reside, has given 
rise to two principal schools. The first that of the “ analytical 
jurists,"" which attributes sovereign power to a person or 
combination of persons forming a part of an organized society. 
The second school is that which locates sovereignty in the 
People, spelled, as Maine sneeringly observes, with a capital 
P. Nearly all American writers, judges and lawyers who have 
expressed opinions on this subject adhere to the latter school. 

In the early history of nations sovereignty was not associa- 
ted with territory. The fundamental conception was that the 
territory belonged to the tribe and that the sovereign was 
sovereign of the tribe. As the earlier sovereignties became 
transformed by settlement on definite domains, and adopted 
the feudal system, the conception of sovereignty was changed 
by attributing it to the feudal king as proprietor of the soil, 
and as such possessed of sovereign power over his feudal 
subordinates. The conception of the middle ages was, that 
the monarch was a feudal chieftain, and his subjects, according 
to feudal principles, were simply tenants under him of their 
personal and property rights. In the eighteenth century there 
arose a group of new political conceptions; the pyramid of 
government which had hitherto stood on its apex, was made 
to rest upon its broad foundation, the people. As a result of 
this transformation the States of Europe are now regulated by 
political institutions answering to the various stages of the 
transition from the old view that rulers are presumably wise 
and good, the rightful rulers and guides of the whole popu- 
lation, tothe newer view that the ruler is the agent and 
servant, and the subject the wise and good master, who is 
obliged to delegate his power to the so-called ruler, because 
being a multitude he cannot use it himself. 

Russia and Turkey are the only European States which 
completely reject the theory that governments hold their 
power by delegation from the community. 

On the other hand there are American writers, the most 
conspicuous of whom, John C. Hurd, contends that sov- 
ereignty is a fact, and not a law or right; that popular sov- 
ereignty is not a fact, but a fancy or a metaphysical hypothe- 
sis generated out of the social compact theory. 

But the American conception of sovereignty as stated by 
Dr. Lieber, is, that ‘‘ Sovereignty is the self-sufficient source of 
all power from which all specific powers are derived. It can 
dwell therefore, according to the views of freemen, with 
society, the nation only.” 

There is no difficulty in demonstrating that the sovereignty 
of the people in the American sense is a fact, that it is nota 
law or a right; it is in harmony with American traditions; it 
expresses the ineradicable purpose of our people to keep 
themselves in the future as in the past, relieved from the 
dangerous implications of the feudal theory: and no theory of 
sovereignty, but that of the people as a whole, is in harmony 
with the facts of our national life. It has worked well so far, 
and promises to work well in the future; and if for any reason 
Mr. Austen’s conception of the sovereign power as vested in 
the electorates of the States taken together in a collegiate 
capacity is thought more scientific or consistent with abstract 
political theory, so much the worse for abstract political theory. 
Whatever be the European theory of sovereignty, the 
American theory vests it in the people as a whole. 





THE RACE PROBLEM AT THE SOUTH. 
Hon. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, June. 


1 ATTEMPT, in this article, to discuss the Race Problem 
without regard to party influences or interests. I do not 
affect to despise parties. I do not intend to underrate their 
value. I merely try to look clearly at this subject and to lay 





aside party feelings. It is due to entire frankness that I 
should say, that on nearly all our important present issues, 
my sympathy and judgment are with the Democratic party. I 
am opposed to the enlargement, by construction or by prac- 
tice, of the national functions and powers. I am in favor of 
the reform of the Civil Service on the lines of the present 
Civil Service statute. I am in favor of tariff reform and ballot 
reform. 

For eight years—from 1867 to 1876—the negro race was in 
political control in eleven States. Since 1876, the black race, 
now numbering over 8,000,000, has, with slight exceptions, 
had no political influence in elections at the South. They re- 
main, as before, a majority in fact of all the legal voters in three 
States—South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana—as well as 
in many smaller political divisions and communities, but they 
have almost no political power. By some process, the result 
has been reached, that the negro vote at the South is sup- 
pressed or silenced. Accepting this fact, the question is 
presented whether, under the circumstances cited, the national 
government, or the other States, or the people of the other 
States, have any duty to perform, any interest to protect, or 
any right to assert? This is our Race Problem. 

One thing isindubitable. If the colored numerical majority 
in any Southern States or parts of States are to be restored at 
present to political power, if their right to vote is presently to 
be secured to them, it must be done by some power outside of 
such majority itself or the States where such majority lives. 
Now there is certainly no power which can intervene except 
the general government of the United States. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether the general government ought 
to intervene—and I do not say that it ought—it is sufficient 
to show that it is entirely without the power to intervene. 
The efforts to secure by Congressional action the civil and 
political rights of colored citizens may be said to have culmi- 
nated in the well-known Civil Rights statute of March 1, 1875, 
entitled “ An Act to protect all citizens in their civil and legal 
rights.” This was in substance the measure devised by Sen- 
ator Sumner. The constitutionality of this statute was con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court in 1883 and decided in what 
are known as the “Civil Rights Cases,” reported in the 1ogth 
volume of the Supreme Court Reports. It was there held 
that the 14th Amendment applies only to the States and not 
to individuals, to State action and not to individual action; 
consequently, that when by that amendment Congress was 
given power to enforce its provisions, it was only given power 
to legislate in correction of State action and not in direct en- 
forcement oi civil rights as against individual action. If any 
State, by action in the form ofa State statute or the official 
action of a State officer representing the State, denies or 
abridges the rights of citizens of the United States, Congress 
may correct such legislation and enact measures which will 
defeat such State action. [f,on the other hand, individuals 
ora collection of individuals, larger or smaller, combine or 
resolve to deny or defeat the rights of citizens of the United 
States, the offence is one which lies within the exclusive 
power and jurisdiction of the State. If the State neglects or 
refuses to punish the offender or to enforce the rights denied, 
Congress is powerless to legislate respecting it and the whole 
general government is powerless to act. Such is our constitu- 
tional system as interpreted and fixed by our highest Court, 
composed, with but one exception, of judges belonging to the 
Republican party. 

The Republican party professes to be the especial champion 
of the colored race and, as such, has by its leaders introduced 
into the Senate and House an Act prescribing the time, place 
and manner of holding elections for Congressional represen- 
tatives. If such an act be passed, it can be enforced against 
the opposition which, it must be assumed, will be made by 
communities in which the evil aimed at exists, only by the 
army of the United States. This policy has been heretofore 
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found to be disastrous and impracticable by the party which 
attempted it under the lead of President Grant. It was finally 
abandoned in 1876. 

There being then no legal or political means, in my judg- 
ment, by which the right of the colored race to vote can be 
secured through’ any action of Congress or of the general 
government, what is the remedy? The only remedy is an 
effort to convert the numerical majority in several States, by 
education, by al the civilizing and elevating arts of social 
-ife, into a self-respecting, self-sustaining, actual majority. 
Such a remedial process would of course be slow. The colored 
race began its experience of civil freedom and self-government 
only twenty-five years ago. Our own race began it at least 
eight centuries ago. I see no source of serious danger to the 
peaceful settlement of the problem | have discussed, except 
from the haste and impatience which misguided philanthropy 
may excite,,and the antagonism and conflicts which party 
rancor and party interests may arouse and keep alive. 





TRUSTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
‘ R. DONALD. 
Contemporary Review, London, Fune. 


No future treatise on political economy will be complete 
without an exposition of modern Trusts which have attained 
such alarming proportions in the United States of America. 
The growth of these combinations is one of the most remark- 
able economic developments of the time. The great staples 
of the country are fast falling into their clutches; and some of 
the necessaries of life are already under their control. Trusts 
are illegal corporations, born of rapacity and maintained by the 
exercise of tyranny. Their organization is secret; their work- 
ings dark, silent and subtle. They stretch out their tentacles 
—quietly and stealthily—until whole industries are in their 
grasp. They are contrivances to create a monopoly by throt- 
tling all competitors. They squeeze the people at both ex- 
tremes of the social scale, grinding down those who supply 
the raw material and furnish the Jabor to the lowest possible 
limit, and exacting the highest possible price from the con- 
sumer. Once established, Trusts soon become strong—almost 
impregnable—citadels of capital. The highest business 
capacity is employed in organizing and maintaining them. 
They laugh at public opinion, ride rough-shod over legislative 
enactments, and baffle the law courts. They bridle newspapers 
with subsidies, send members to Congress, have their agents 
in every Legislature, and Bills are passed in their interest. 
They tamper with judges, ally themselves with political lead- 
ers, and hire professors of political economy to defend them. 
Trusts stand in the fore front of the Protectionist breastworks. 
They are the c-ux of the tariff questior. It is round them 
that the battle rages most fiercely, and tariff-reformers are 
bent before all things on clearing them away. 

American Trusts are combinations of manufacturers en- 
gaged in the same industry to kill competition and establish 
amonopoly. They are permanent crystallizations of the tem- 
porary “pools,” “corners,” or combines of an earlier date. They 
are formed by men emancipated from the illusion that compe- 
tition is the life of trade, and recognizing that rivalry between 
people whose interests are iden*ical can benefit no one but the 
consumer. So they meet, and determining to stop cutting 
each other’s throats, and by pooling their interests in a com- 
bine, buy labor and raw material at their own prices, and, with 
a high protective tariff, adjust the selling price to suit their 
consciences. 

The Standard Oil Trust was the first, and is the greatest, 
the most powerful and the most hated, and its methods afford 
a fair indication of the methods by which Trusts are main- 
tained. It shrinks from no means to maintain its supremacy 
and crush competitors. It is affiliated with railway companies 
and traffie agencies, which help to maintain its monopo’y. 
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One of its favorite means for squeezing rivals out of the mar- 
ket has been to get preferential transport rates for its own oil. 
At one time the Trust received rebates from railway companies 
averaging half a million dollars a month. 

But although it isa very easy matter to bring an indictment 
against Trusts, it will be a difficult matter to sweep them away. 
The real remedy for Trusts is not abolition, but Government 
control. The Standard Oil Trust, itself, thinks this is the 
only solution. In the history and defence of the Trust written 
by its solicitor, we are told that “the facts show” that the 
Trust, “ or some similar combination,” was ‘essential to the 
building up and maintenance of the American oil trade.” 
Therefore “let the State and National Legislature provide a 
better mode of carrying on this business if they can, but let 
them not despoil the structure until a better is provided to 
take its place.’” Thus Socialism and its antithesis—the great- 
est combination of capital in the world—are of the same 
opinion. Or, as Edward Bellamy says, the movement toward 
the conduct of business by even larger aggregations of capital, 
was recognized at length in its true significance as a process 
which only needed to complete its logical evolution to open 
a golden future to humanity. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
J. G. Bourinor. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Fuly. 


THE Canadian Dominion and the American Commonwealths 
trace most of the political institutions they possess to the 
great English mother of all governments. In the course of 
many years diversities have naturally grown up in the working 
out of those institutions. It is generally taken for granted in 
the United States, that in these diversities the advantages are 
altogether on the side of the States. This, however, I take to 
be a mistaken view. I think Canadians may fairly claim that 
they possess institutions worthy of the study and imitation of 
their neighbors. 

I acknowledge that 1n the constitution of the upper houses, 
in the existence of the political veto, in the financial depend- 
ence of the provinces to a large extent on the Dominion ex- 
chequer, there is room for doubt whether the constitution of 
Canada does not exhibit elements of weakness. The Senate 
of the United States is a body of great power and varied abil- 
ity to which the people may refer with pride and gratulation. 
The reference to the courts of all cases involving points of 
constitutional interpretation has also worked to the advantage 
of the commonwealths. On the other hand, Canadians call 
attention to the following features of their system as worthy 
of the serious consideration of their co-workers in the cause of 
good and efficient government: 

An executive, working in unison with and dependent on 
parliament; its members being present in both branches, 
ready to inform the house and country on all matters of ad- 
ministration, holding office by the will of the people; repre- 
sentatives initiating and controlling all measures of public 
policy and directing generally private legislation. 

An effective and methodical! system of procedure, regulating 
and controlling al) legislation of a private or special character, 
so as to protect vested rights and the public interests. 

A judiciary not dependent on public caprice, but holding 
office during good behavior, and only removable by the joint 
action of the two houses and the executive of the federal 
State. 

A large and efficient body of public servants whose mem- 
bers hold office not on an uncertain political tenure, but as 
long as they are able to perform their duties satisfactorily, and 
who have always before them the prospect of a competency 
for old age at the close of a career of public usefulness. 

A system of voting at elections which effectually secures 
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the secrecy and purity of the ballot, effectually guards the 
voter ‘‘against the ticket peddler, election workers and 
spies,’ and practically “‘ takes the monopoly of nomination out 
of the hands of professional politicians, and removes the main 
pretext of assessments upon candidates which now prevent 
‘honest poor men from running for office.” 

The jurisdiction possessed by the courts of trying all cases 
of bribery and corruption at elections, and giving judgment 
on the facts before them, in this way relieving the legislature 
ofa duty which could not, as experience has shown, be satis- 
factorily performed by a political body influenced too often 
by impulses of party ambition. 

The placing by the constitution of the jurisdiction over di- 
vorce in the parliament of the Dominion and not in the legis- 
latures of the provinces—the upper house being now by usage 
the court for the trial of cases of this kind, except in the small 
maritime provinces, which had courts of this character pre- 
vious to the federal union. The effect of the careful regard 
entertained for the marriage tie may be estimated from the 
fact, that from 1867 to 1886 there were only 116 divorces 
granted in Canada against 328,613 in the various States of the 
Union. 

The comparisons I have made ought, I submit, to show that 
Canada has been steadily working out her own destiny on 
sound principles, and has in nowise shown an inclination to 
make the United States her model of imitation in any vital 
particular. 


COMPENSATION FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF 
FISHING RIGHTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
L' Economiste Francais, Paris, Fune. 

IN the apparently endless discussion which is going on be- 
tween England and France on the question whether we have, 
under the treaty of Utrecht, a right to fish for lobsters on the 
coast of Newfoundland and purchase bait there, the English 
contend that the lobster is not a fish and that, though caught, 
it is not angled for. This quibble is not likely to prevail 
against a rational interpretation of the treaty, our rights under 
which are clear. But the practical assertior. of those rights is 
becomining more difficult from day to day, owing to a desire 
on the part of the colonists in Newfoundland to ask for the 
annexation of their island to the United States—a measure 
which would certainly eventuate in the ignoring of our treaty 
rights by the Congress at Washington, and which may at any 
time be precipitated by intense popular excitement. Seeing 
then that the loss of our rights, with respect to lobsters and 
bait in Newfoundland, is only a question of time, it would be 
wise to accept England’s offer to give us compénsation for 
it, in the shape either of a pecuniary indemnity or of colonial 
concessions in some other part of the world. The concessions 
we might ask for are, primarily, a renunciation in our favor of 
certain commercial privileges which England now enjoys 
under an old treaty with Tunis; and, secondarily, for this is a 
matter of minor importance, a rectification of frontier in West- 
ern Africa, towards Gambia for example, where English and 
French possessions are in close proximity to each other. 





THE RETIREMENT OF BISMARCK. 
A. CORREVON. 
La Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Fune. 


THERE was nothing surprising in the dismissal of Prince 
Bismarck. Any one who had watched the last elections to 
the Reichstag could foresee that the dismissal was probable 
and even very near. The situation created for the Prince by 
the composition of the new Reichstag was literally impossi- 
ble. He could do nothing with this Reichstag unless, clever 
player that he is, he tried to manceuvre, as he often had be- 
fore, with its heterogeneons elements, by using in turn his ad- 








versaries to crush his friends, when the latter were not found 
pliable; or his friends to crush his adversaries, or doing 
both at once, by causing the convenient and sudden appari- 
tion of imminent war to rise on the horizon at the proper 
time. * 

But on the eve of the elections, when the Chancellor 
doubtless was preparing to make his habitual moves, a sover- 
eign will suddenly stood face to face with him and intimated 
that he had better let the general suffrage speak for itself. 
The general suffrage spoke and said: “ Mr. Chancellor, you 
have a fine and powerful genius and Germany owes to you its 
existence. But you treat her like a minor, and as she isa 
great girl who is no longer in need of a tutor, you can retire.” 
The Chancellor, not understanding these wordsat first, kicked 
a little. But his royal pupil, having become the master of his 
master, made the latter spell the new vocabulary, and the old 
servant had to go. The work was finished, and its instru- 
ment was not needed. To seek the reason for the Chancel- 
lor’s farewell to the direction of political affairs in some incom- 
patibility of temper between the monarch and his minister, 
in some awkward meddling of the one with the friendships of 
the other, in some secret dissensions followed by upbraidings 
and irritating proposals, is to show very little penetration and 
common sense. When a workman does not succeed, you pay 
him his salary and call in some one else. Now, neither the 
Kulturkampf, nor the voting the army budget for seven years, 
nor the Germanizing of Alsace, nor the passport extrava- 
gances at the Franco-German frontier, can be accounted suc- 
cesses. The humiliation of the Bismarckians at the polls by 
Their Majesties, the electors, the immense development of so- 
cialism, the return to the Reichstag of the ultramontane legion 
more compact than ever, these were sufficient signs that the 
Chancellor's time was past, and that his star was rapidly set- 
ting. The emperor, desirous of seeing his government satis- 
factory to his people, a legitimate desire, especially in a young 
monarch, tried to bring about reforms which would concili- 
ate the masses. These reforms the Chancellor opposed. 
Very naturally, then, the reins passed from the somewhat 
rough and wrinkled hands of the old coachman to hands less 
experienced, no doubt, but more supple and docile. And now 
accompanying to his retreat at Fredericksruhe the old ser- 
vant who has so long and so brilliantly defended the honor of 
the Hohenzollerns and his country, let us offer him the tribute 
of sincere admiration which posterity will pay him, and wel- 
come his successor. 

May the latter preserve for a long time yet the precious 
peace, terribly armed though it is, which Europe has enjoyed 
for some years, and of which it has such great need! 





THE RECEPTION OF THE NEAPOLITAN PRINCE. 
Vsemirnaya Illustratziya, St. Petersburg, Fune. 


THE political interests of the current week were kept up by 
court festivities. His imperial highness, the Czar, has accorded 
a most hearty welcome to his royal highness, the heir appa- 
rent of Italy. Of course the warm-hearted reception of the 
Neapolitan prince at our imperial court was nothing but the 
expression of our proverbial hospitality. But in Rome, where 
this trait of the Russian character is not so well known, they 
attach to the kindly reception of the prince a different mean- 
ing. The Xzforma, which is considered as the official organ 
of Chancellor Crispi, goes perhaps a little too far when it says, 
that the personal interest which our court evinces in the scion 
of the Savoyan dynasty is due to the concurrence of opinions 
which the two governments have on international policy. 

The present position of Russia presents not the least neces- 
sity for us to court the good-will or approval of any power; 
we are fully able now to take care of ourselves and to follow 
our own counsels. We are pursuing rapidly, but no less 
cautiously, a well-defined course in the political arena of the 
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times, suited to our national character and needs. Our finan- 
cial standing is improving daily, hourly; and in the political 
circles of the West, the question is not how to concur with or 
to differ from Russia, but how the kindly disposition of Russia 
may be counted upon in favor of this or of that government. 

As to Russia’s approval of Italian politics, adds the Zhivo- 
ptsnoye Obozreniye, this is hardly to be thought of, if we take 
into consideration the Italian views of the Bulgarian question, 
and the Italian machinations in Abyssinia. It were perhaps 
better for our western neighbors, if they take Russian hospi- 
tality just for what it is worth, as a manifestation of a national 
virtue, and attach to it no political significance whatever. We 
expect this summer quite a number of imperial visitors. Most 
conspicuous among them will perhaps be the German Em- 
peror, and Erzherzog Charles Ludwig, brother of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and at present the heir apparent to the throne 
of Austria. Our imperial court, true to the traditional princi- 
ples of hospitality in Russia. will undoubtedly accord them 
such magnificent receptions as may be due to their exalted 
merits. But to infer from this, that the Russian nation courts 
the good-will of any of the Western powers, would be a great 
political mistake. 





IN the Fortnightly Review, London, for June, Mr. R.C. 
Richards discusses the professional position of the landlord, 
who in England continues in undisturbed possession of 
special privileges in respect of his claims for rent, which are 
easier to define than to defend. Briefly, the English law re- 
gards rent as a demand of a very high order, higher, indeed, 
than a demand for debt upon a bond or covenant. 

If a merchant or other trader accept a bill or note for the 
price of goods he cannot sue upon it until after it becomes due; 
whereas if a tenant give a landlord a promissory note or bill 
for rent owing, the landlord could still distrain for rent dur- 
ing the currency of the bill or note. 

Again, the landlord may seize the goods and chattels of a 
tenant, including growing crops, provided rent be due to him, 
but another creditor must first get judgment in a court of 
law, and even when this is done, the landlord may step in with 
claims varying according to the conditions of the holding. 
Further, if a tenant owing rent remove his goods and chattels 
without the consent of the landlord, the latter may follow and 
break into any house, room or place forthe purpose of’seizing 
or distraining upon them. Ona careful review of the landlord’s 
position, and inquiry into the points of difference between 
landlords and other tenants as creditors, the writer attributes 
the peculiarly favored status of the landlords to the fact that 
they have had the making of the laws, and concludes that if 
it is found that relations inequitable in the past are to-day 
pernicious and intolerable, a way will speedily be found for 
sweeping away existing inequalities, which are so unjust and 
detrimental that they can only give force to socialistic and 
communistic theories. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES IN BULGARIA. 
J. E. GuECHOFF. 
Revue Périodique, Sophia, Bulgaria, May. 

“ THE spirit of discipline,” said J. P. Buchez, the founder 
of working-men’s associations in France, “ is the true spirit of 
combination,” and though the name of Buchez has never 
been written in the Bulgarian language, his maxim is exem- 
plified by many codperative societies in Bulgaria, more 
especially by that unique class of associations—the Zadrou- 
gas. 

“ Zadrouga”’ is not a Bulgarian word. It is in use among 
the Servians and Croatians, and Vuk Karadjitch in his Ser- 
vian dictionagy defines it—/Plures familia ineadem domo, The 














definition is defective, inasmuch as it does not explain that 
the families composing a Zadrouga are branches of one and 
the same family, and that the unit of this peculiar organiza- 
tion is not always a family; it may be and often is an individ- 
ual. A Zadrouga may with more exactness be defined—A 
communistic society of individuals or families, or both, who 
live in one home and are bound to each other by ties of kin- 
dred, 

A ‘Zadrouga is composed of persons of many trades and 
professions who put all their earnings into a common fund, 
from which they are in return provided with all the neces- 
saries of life. In the Zadrouga these persons fall into four 
classes, namely: (1) a domakin, (2) a domukina,(3) ordinary 
adult members, and (4) members’ children. 

The domakin is the elected chief of the Zadrouga. There 
are female domakins in existence, but, generally speaking, the 
domakin is a man—ordinarily a married man or a widower, 
rarely a bachelor—who is regarded as the father of the com- 
munity, and in that capacity not only controls its internal 
affairs but deals on its behalf with the outside world. He buys, 
sells, keeps the accounts, and represents the community in 
courts of law. He occasionally allows ordinary members of 
the community to deliberate over its affairs, but he never tol- 
erates any encroachment on his executive power. 

The domakina is a matron who superintends the household 
affairs of the Zadrouga. A spinster has been known to fill the 
post, but, generally speaking, a domakina is the wife of a late or 
present domakin, or a widow who is the oldest woman in the 
community. On the occasion of the nomination of a doma- 
kina, age and experience are esteemed more highly than 
ability. 

The duties and rights of ordinary adult male members may 
be summed up in the communistic formula— 7ake from each 
according to his ability ; give toeach according to his need. 
Every member is, in return for his contribution to the common 
fund, entitled, whether he be well or ill, to support from that 
fund for himself and his family, however numerous they may 
be. The common stock cannot be disposed of by the com- 
munity without his consent ; nor can any part of that stock be 
sold or mortgaged by him; for, with the exception of his 
wearing apparel, he has no private property, not even any 
peculium such as the laws of ancient Rome secured to the 
slave. If, however, he leave’a Zadrouga with which he is dis- 
contented or be excluded from a Zadrouga which is dissatis- 
fied with him, he may carry away with him, not only his cloth- 
ing, but his share of the wealth of the community. Fema/de 
members possess nothing in their own right, with the excep- 
tion of a wedding /rousseau, consisting of wearing apparel and 
bed-clothing. 

The children of members of a Zadrouga, as soon as they 
reach their majority, have a right to vote at the meetings of 
the society, but during their childhood they are not only fed 
and clothed but educated at the common expense, and are 
named after the domakin of the Zadrouga, who, as said above, 
is regarded as the father of the whole community. Thus, in 
one Zadrouga where the domakin is named Anton, the 
patronymic of all the members’ children is Antonavi. 

The Zadrouga, it is said, was originally a coOperative society 
of husbandmen, who sought by association to combine the 
profits of petty proprietorship with the advantages attaching 
to the ownership of large landed estates. Hence the institu- 
tion is interesting not only as a social phenomenon, but be- 
cause it throws light on the history of real property. 





THE POPE AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 
Russkaya Mysl, Moscow, May. 


IN response to the Emperor of Germany’s invitation to 
codperate for the settlement of the international labor prob- 
lem, the Pope, on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church, 
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expressed sympathy with the laborers and with the efforts of 
the Emperor for their relief. That sympathy, it is true, does 
not extend beyond the limits of religious life and—Peter’s 
pence; but the mighty organization of the Roman Church 
gives her the power to play a great part in a matter of such 
vast social importance, to the disadvantage of the secular 
government. In.a letter addressed to the Archbishop of 
Cologne on the subject of the Emperor’s request, Leo XIII. 
said: ‘It is certainly not concealed from your wisdom, that, 
no matter how vast the means which the worldly powers have 
at command to improve the position of the laborers, the 
benign mission of the Church in this work is of great impor- 
tance.” He then went on to dwell upon the assertion that it 
is the duty of the Roman Church to promulgate “the princi- 
ples of true justice, to preach the dignity of man, and to keep 
alive in the laborer a sense of duty,” etc. Think of the 
strange relations: the Romish Church and “true justice,” 
Jesuitism and “the dignity of man.” In this connection 
nothing more is wanted than that the Romish Church should 
declare in favor of religious liberty! But even that is some- 
times done. 

Efforts are made to promulgate the idea among the Sla- 
vonians that only by joining the Romish Church would it be 
possible for them to give free course to the development of 
Panslavism as a political factor in the world, while retaining 
the purity and freedom of their religious belief. 

This kind of Romish propaganda cannot be successful, un- 
less it be secured through the mistakes of others. The inter- 
national position of Russia, in alliance with France and freed 
from the union with Germany, is quite sufficient, not only for 
Russia itself, but even for the interests of all Slavonic nation- 
alities. 





SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION. 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, June. 


THE Emperor William’s mandate to the officer and cadet 
corps, rests like the Emperor Frederick’s edict of March 12th, 
1888, to the Imperial Chancellor, on the acceptance of the 
view, that education is as capable of training society at large 
in prescribed directions, as of training the individual for spe- 
cial pursuits. And it is by no means remarkable that a Ho- 
henzollern should entertain such a belief, when one recalls the 
well-known saying of Frederick the Great: ‘“‘ Whoever thinks 
that man is good, does not know the race. Man left to him- 
self is brutal; only education restrains him.” Kant repeats the 
thought in the words: ““Man can become human only through 
training. He is simply what education makes him.” 

Since Plato declared that nothing was more godlike than 
education, a thousand voices have echoed its praises and pro- 
claimed its might. It has even been said that the destiny of 
a people, their progress and decay are intimately dependent on 
the instruction given in youth. Plato looked for the realiza- 
tion of his social ideal to the gradual elevation of youth. In 
like spirit Rousseau, accepting the saying of Leibnitz that “To 
reform education would be to reform the human race,” sought 
to renovate society by improved methods of training and edu- 
cation. How Fichte clung to the same idea is well known. 
Luther, too, declared that the reformation of the church must 
begin with the children. The hopes of patriotic citizens for 
Alsace-Lorraine are turned to the rising generation, and in 
like manner we of the present, trust to the careful culture of 
our youth for progress in general, and especially for practical 
help against the spreading theory of socialism. 

The presentation of the social problem brings the pedagogic 
problem at once to the front. Hence the expression in the 
Emperor Frederick’s edict: “I regard the education of our 
youth as intimately related to the social question. It must 
be our object to render a higher education accessible to an 
ever-expanding circle, so that we may avoid the danger at- 
tending a little learning—the awakening of anticipations im- 
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possible of realization—or a one-sided cultivation of the in- 
tellect to the neglect of the true end of education. The dan- 
gers we have to encounter can only be overcome by grounding 
the rising generation in the simple fear of God.” 

But a system of education may be perfect, the relations of 
the teacher and pupil in every way satisfactory, yet we still 
have to deal with the counter influence which the mature 
generation exercises upon the rising generation. Here edu- 
cation, there assimilation exerts its sway, and it‘is hard to say 
which is the more powerful. Education ought to be. It should 
guide to the assimilation of all that is good and the rejection 
of all that is bad in current practice; but crises are ever aris- 
ing with which the teacher himself is incompetent to deal. 

The social problems are the most difficult, and here the Em- 
peror has taken the initiative, understanding the signs of the 
times, and displaying keen statesmanlike insight in his recog- 
nition of the intimate union of the social and educational 
problems. 

All that legislation can do for the working-men is to improve 
their material condition; an important matter in itself, but 
merely external. The spirit of contentment, their reconcilia- 
tion with, their cheerful submission to, the guidance of the State 
of which they are members, can only be brought about, when, 
along with efforts to secure their material well-being, adequate 
educational measures are adopted for their spiritual enlight- 
enment. 

But as set forth in the Emperor’s edict, the true object of 
education is not to make two-legged encyclopedias of the 
scholars. It is of less importance that they acquire science, 
than that they learn to work intelligently. 

It must be the object of the schools to maintain the Chris- 
tian religion and secure its reconciliation with the spirit of the 
age. It will then be seen whether the truths of Christianity 
or the fanaticism of social democracy shall prevail. 





HENRY GEORGE OR EDWARD BELLAMY: WHICH 
OR NEITHER? 


Pror. Ezra P. GOULD. 
The Dawn, Boston, June. . 


THE evil in the present social state is the unequal distribu- 
tion of property; the abnormal wealth on the one side and the 
abnormal poverty on the other. By abnormal poverty I mean 
that bare subsistence which a large part of every community 
earns by continuous labor; just enough to keep soul and 
body together: poor and insufficient nourishment, clothing 
that covers the body but does not comfort it, and dwellings in 
which every consideration of decency, warmth, ventilation and 
sanitary condition is ignored, and this along with an absolute 
want of all that can minister to the esthetic and spiritual 
faculties. 

As to the cause of the evil, political economists are agreed 
that it isa necessary incident of the freedom of movement in the 
production and distribution of wealth. But they are wedded 
to the system because it appears to be the natural order, and 
because this free play of human energies acting upon the most 
powerful motives known to men, seems to promise the largest 
results in the aggregate wealth of the community, however 
hard it may bear on individuals. But really it may be ques- 
tioned whether the motive of personal gain is the ruling in- 
centive to human endeavor. The advancement in science, in 
literature, in art, the benevolent work of the world, the right- 
ing of ancient wrongs, the steady advance in the mode of 
treatment of social questions, all show that the community is 
capable of emancipating itself from the mercenary motives of 
its ordinary activity ; and let a whole nation be roused to save 
itself,and throw off the incubus of a great wrong, as in our 
Civil War, and we shall see that human nature may be a differ- 
ent thing from the labels and the descriptions of the political 
economists. 
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_It is by no means certain that the common wealth is in- 
creased by the pursuit of individual gain. The shopkeepers 
obt«in a considerable part of the wealth of the community 
without contributing anything appreciable to it. The distri- 
bution effected by them could be accomplished with a tenth 
part of the force employed. All goods pass through three or 
four hands at least, and each adds something to the price, to 
maintain the large army of persons employed in this clumsy 
and costly process of distribution. The difference between 
first and final cost means just so much deducted from the 
wealth of the community. Moreover, individual initiative 
renders it possible to produce artificial fluctuating prices, and 
thus provide support for a large army of speculators at the 
cost of the community. We are trusting to selfish and unor- 
ganized labor to do the work of a community, although each 
works confessedly for selfish and not for common ends. 

There have been two attempts to solve this problem, one 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s ‘“ Looking Backward,” and the other 
Mr. Henry George’s proposition to abolish private property in 
land. For myself I am inclined to agree with the orthodox 
political economist in the contention, that the selfish form of 
individualism is the only possible one, and that it is useless to 
talk of the freedom of individualism without the necessary 
accompaniment of competition and conflict. But I contend 
with all earnestness that at whatever cost, individual action 
must be unselfish, whether that end be secured by the con- 
certed action of socialism, or simply by the constant influence 
of Christian motives upon individuals. 





CAN WOMEN COMBINE? 
E. P. WYLDE. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, Fune. 


It is doubtless a wise and beneficent arrangement that the 
great body of living creatures upon the earth should be devoid 
of the power of acting in combination. Were mere brute 
force capable of self-organization and codperative action man 
must long since have succumbed to the superior might of 
some of the so-called lower animals. But this incapacity is 
not limited to the brute creation. The lowest savages, though 
they may fight, or hunt, or live in communities, have always a 
tendency to fly apart, to form new and smaller communities ; 
the tie binding any individual to the corporate body is easily 
snapped by some bait to personal cupidity, or vanity, or love 
of ease. 

Civilized races have, of course, always possessed some meas- 
ure of the power of acting in concert. The most intelligent 
of these races have been those who possessed this power in the 
most marked degree. But many of the less intelligent classes 
are in these days learning the secret of combined action. 
Those engaged in manual labor only, have made combinations 
by which they have succeeded in raising their wages much 
above what they would have received if they had not com- 
bined. Trades Unions and their outcome, the strikes, have 
succeeded measurably insome instances. These Unions, how- 
ever, have so far been composed entirely of men. Women have 
hitherto generally stood aloof from combined effort. 

But now some well-meaning people, whose sympathy is 
moved by the fact that women, as a rule, get, even for the 
same kind of work, much less wages than men, are making 
efforts to organize female labor, talent and energy. Will 
their efforts succeed? In my opinion they will fail lament- 
ably, and for these reasons : 

1. The trade of most women is only a part of their business, 
not always the most important part; consequently. a class- 
feeling can scarcely exist as it would in the case of men. 

2. Many of these workers are only eking out a living, and 
the low wage paid for their work does not bear very hardly 
upon them. 

3. Others are only obliged to work at intervals, when some 





special necessity forces them to unusual exertion; they may 
therefore leave the ranks of those workers any day, and are 
not likely to make sacrifices for a class to which they only 
occasionally belong. 

4. Work done at home may be taken by persons belonging 
to very different classes in society, and women who are glad 
to increase their little incomes, even by the addition of a few 
pence, would scorn the idea of identifying themselves with 
the great mass of their fellow-workers. 

5. In many cases it could not be ascertained at what rate 
women were paid for their work. 

6. In very many cases women are employed only because 
their wages are lower than those of men. If women succeeded 
in forcing up by combination the wages paid them, the em- 
ployer, since it would cost no more, would drop the women 
and take men in their stead. 

Something may, no doubt, be done toward the amelioration 
of the lot of these poor sisters ; but any great or radical change 
in their condition is scarcely to be expected, so long as women 
are plentiful and their labor of no great value. 





ETHICS OF NATIONALISM. 
GERALDINE MEYRICK. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, Fune. 


THE general tendency of the American mind is towards 
materialism. : 

This tendency is most strikingly displayed in Bellamy’s 
much reviewed picture of the ideal future. The men of 
Bellamy’s “Twentieth Century” are certainly an improve- 
ment on the men of to-day, but the improvement does not 
proceed from within them, it is merely the result of a change 
in their surroundings. Those imaginary men are brethren 
dwelling together in amity, not because the light of love has 
illumined their souls, but because they have discovered that 
mutual antagonism is unprofitable. 

Again, the tendency is betrayed by those who lay claim to 
the title of Spiritualists, but are in reality the ‘most material 
of all, for they make spirits manifest themselves in rappings 
and table-turnings, in sounds and sights that appeal to the 
senses only, and thus confine spiritual life in material bodies. 

The tendency is fostered by the preachers of the day, for 
but one in fifty of these preachers exhorts us to holiness and 
charity and general obedience to Divine laws; the remainder 
urge the advantages of honesty and sobriety and general 
obedience to the laws of the State. , 

Under these circumstances, it is the imperative duty of all 
who recognize the reality of spiritual life, to reiterate the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. The Author of that 
sermon did not, by either example or precept, inculcate in- 
difference to physical comfort or suffering, but knowing that 
man, who is of the earth earthy, does not need to have his at- 
tention called to the wants of the body, He distinctly told His 
hearers to take no thought of these things, but to aspire to a 
righteousness which includes both holiness and love, by seek- 
ing “ first the Kingdom of God.” 








SCIENTIFIC, 


SCIENCE AND THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
N. S. SHALER. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, July. 


ALL the other difficulties which beset the future of our peo- 
ple on the Continent of North America are small compared 
with that which the negro problem presents. The United 
States share with every important state in the civilized world 
the trials arising from a number of social problems which will 
have to be solved. But the African question is peculiarly our 
own. The African and European races must remain distinct 
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in blood, and at the same time they must, if possible, be kept 
from becoming separate castes; there must be a perfect civil 
union without a perfect social accord; they must both march 
forward with entire equality of privilege as far as the State is 
concerned, yet without the bond of kinship in blood to unite 
them in the work of life—indeed, with a sense that it is their 
duty to remain apart. 

In grappling with the difficulties which the presence of our 





form of vocal music. But besides intellectual culture, if the 
negroes are to move onward, they must be trained to sexual 
continence, to observance of the marriage bond, to associ- 
ated action with their fellow-men, and to save money. What 
the negro needs above all things is the habit of postponing 
his pleasures. In the development of this habit consists in a 


| large part the difference between the savage and civilized men. 


African brethren has brought upon the state, we need the | 


combined action of all those who recognize the magnitude 
and importance of the work, and are willing to labor for its 
solution. Experience shows that with a large field of inquiry, 
such as this question presents, good work is most easily done 
by a well-constituted society containing a large number of 
students, who are willing to plan their researches so that each 
division of the subject may come into the hands of those best 
fitted to attend to it. 


| monkey ancestry should be denied. 


The inquiries which would properly fall within the purview | 


of such a society divide themselves into three main divisions: 

I. A study of the history of the negro race. The history of 
the African slave trade has yet to be written. There is a great 
mass of scattered writings from which a tolerably good ac- 
count of it can be made. In preparing this history the first 


The ideal society | have tried to sketch should especially con- 
tain those observers in the South who see the matter near at 
hand and are independent of the prejudices of locality. 


MONKEY ANCESTRY. 
R. A. ApBey, D.D. 
Christian Thought, New York, Fune. 
I DO not know why the hypothesis of descent of man from 


We may demur to it, but 


it is at least conceivable. The hypothesis may be interpreted 
in two ways. 


First, in some remote past, a full-blooded female monkey 


| gave birth to a full-blooded man-child about the same time 


object should be to determine, if possible, whence came the | 


Africans, who were the forefathers of the blacks in this 
country. 
quiry would be to show that instead of all our negroes coming, 
as is generally supposed, from the Guinea coast, a considerable 
portion of their ancestors shared the vigorous life of the Zulu 
group of Africans, or were from the Zanzibar and Mozambique 
coasts. 
ferent aspect of many individual blacks at the South. 

II. The negroes must be studied by the methods of modern 
anthropology. The first of the anthropological questions would 


The probability of this derives support from the dif- | 


| the parent type, becoming more human at every stage. 
It is not improbable that the result of such an in- | 


be the existing mental and physical condition of the negro | 
race in this country and a comparison of their state with that | 


of their kindred who dwell in Africa. 
crania secured in the two regions would give a beginning for 
the discussion. 

III. The third division of the inquiry would be that which 
concerns the civil and social condition of the negro and his 
possibilities. 
danger of misapprehending the real status of the negroes as 


they are seen in our American life. Their dark skins excepted, | 


A careful study of the | 


that another gave birth toa full-blooded female child. 

And so humanity began; or, on the other interpretation, 
some one or more monkey families gradually diverged from 
Our 
sceptical friends repudiate the first interpretation, because, 
they say, it has no analogy in nature. Onthe second inter- 
pretation, only one family or section of the monkey race could 
have been engaged in the manhood enterprise, for the pos- 
terity of the remainder still roams the forest in its primitive 
wildness and brutehood. This switching off from the main 
stock is certainly conceivable, but before it can become an 
admissible theory a more or less plausible answer must be 
given to several questions. 

First, was it ever known that any one animal race leit its 
natural line of descent for the purpose of producing a pos- 
terity essentially different from itself. A development along 
the same line is intelligible, but man was not a physical im- 
provement on the monkey, and so far as the brutes were con- 


| cerned, the introduction of the new race was inimical to the 
| well-being of the whole animal kingdom. 


Here it is necessary to give warning as to the | 


they.seem essentially like the poorer people of the dominant | 
race—a simple, easy-going, kindly Christian people, sharers in | 
| accounted for. 


all the more essential qualities of our race. But experience 
has shown that, if we could insulate a single county in the 
South and give it over to negroes alone, we should find that 
in a few decades the black’s there would have lost most of their 
cultivation and gone down to a much lower state of being 
than they now occupy. As the negro then is in incessant need 
of care and considerationin order that he may have his chance 
with us, it is necessary to see what can be done for his ad- 
vancement. We must know what education can do for him. 
lt by no means follows because reading. writing and arith- 
metic, with more or less expanding branches of learning, are 
the most immediate needs in the education of the children of 
our own race, that they are the most immediate necessities of 
the black. Therefore the first object should be to find in 
what way the negro can most immediately achieve success in 
some department of educative craft-work—some employ- 
ment by which he can be lifted above the level of a tiller of 
the soil. 

There are reasons for believing that the negroes can readily 
be cultivated in certain departments of thought in which the 
emotions lend aid to labor; as, for instance, in music. If a 
culture in music can be given to the negro, it may be of far 
more value to him than most of the apparently more solid 
learning of our schools. This culture should first take th. 





Accepting the general doctrine of progressive development 
implied in evolution, how is one to reconcile it with the phys- 
ical degeneracy this section of the monkey race suffered in 
its man producing forces. Compare man and monkey as to 
physical characteristics and our degeneracy is fearful and.un- 


Instinct is the characteristic of the brutes, and reason of 
man. The two powers have nothing in common and cannot 
merge the one into the other. Before man, reason or in- 
tellect was non-existing, the brutes had no use for it. Here 
the question arises, how did reason originate? Who invented 
it? Stranger still, while man was acquiring reason he lost his 
instinct. How could he lose it? Is there any analogy in 
nature for such wonderful acquisition and such unaccountable 
loss ? 

I deny nothing; I merely say to the sceptical scientist there 
are difficulties in the way of accepting your hypothesis. Clear 
up those difficulties by recognized scientific methods, and the 
Christian will be ready to make his acknowledgment to you 
for telling us Aow God made man. It is a point on which our 
Bible is silent. It tells us that God made man, but not a word 
as to the mode or process. An intelligent Christian, with his 
Bible before him, recognizes that something substantial stood 
antecedently and primordially related to man. To inquire in 
the study of anthropology what that something was, would 


be to inquire what man was before he was. And then chem- 
istry informs us that matter has no identity. So the Christian, 
as such, has ro interest whatever in any inquiry touching this 
antecedence. The question is purely and exclusively scien- 
tific. 
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ALTRUISM AND LEPROSY. 
FRANCIS ALBERT DOUGHTY. 
Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa., Fuly. 


LEPROSY was comparatively rare in Christendom until at the 
time of the Crusades it spread with startling rapidity. The 
instinct of self-preservation prompted to the isolation of the 
victims, by which means the pest gradually abated and finally 
disappeared from all European countries excepting Sweden 
and Norway, Portugal and Greece, in which countries it has 
mysteriously survived. The origin of the disease is enveloped 
in Cimmerian darkness, and no European leper is able to ac- 
count satisfactorily for having contracted it. It has been 
attributed to the eating of putrid fish, pork, and oil; to defect 
of certain elements in the blood; and the modern germ theo- 
rists assert the presence of a bacillus lepre discovered by Dr. 
Hansen of Norway, in 1873. But where did the bacillus 
originate ? 

Of late there has beer a revival of leprosy in various quar- 
ters of the world, and Dr. MacKenzie, the adviser of the late 
Emperor Frederick, along with many other physicians of note, 
attribute it to an erroneous Report on Leprosy, prepared in 
1867 by the Royal College of Physicians, London, for Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, and asserting on 
negative evidence that leprosy is non-contagious. The result 
was a general relaxation of precautions. Dr. Munro, who had 
charge of the hospital of St. Kitt’s in the West Indies, stated 
that the seeds of leprosy take something like half a century to 
mature in a locality. 

The inoculation of animals with the bacillus has been tried 
without success, but Dr. Wynne of Robben Island, has estab- 
lished the fact that leper mice sometimes exist in hospital 
wards, and also leper turkeys and pheasants in the adjacent 
country, thus suggesting the probability that animals communi- 
cate the germ to man as well as receive it from him. 

There is no known cure for the disease, but some relief is 
afforded by sulphur baths and arsenical treatment; and the 
skilful use of the knife retards the progress of the tuberculous 
form of the disease. 

Human nature is extremely repugnant to this disease, and 
in the Middle Ages severe regulations were enforced for the 
complete isolation of its victims, hence charity to them was 
deemed the crowning act of piety, and some persons have 
sought to propitiate heaven by ministering to them. Henry 
Ili. of England washed the feet of lepers, Queen Matilda, 
wife of Henry II., filled her house with these outcasts. King 
Robert of France and Louis IX., as well as St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, were all famed for their goodness to lepers. Some 
of the noblest altruistic work of man has been done for these 
unfortunates. The Dominican nuns of the “Home of the 
Living Dead,” in Corcoran, Trinidad, have recently expressed 
a conviction that leprosy is non-contagious. They say that 
none of their own band have taken the disease, and that 
a man who had tended the lepers thirty years when the sisters 
came to Corcorite never contracted it. The fact that Father 
Damien contracted it, the sisters attribute to the hardship and 
bad food of his early years at Molokai. Dr. Beavan Rake is 
the physician at the “ Home of the Living Dead:” he says he 
finds the administrative part of his work tedious, but the field 
for scientific research compensating. The sisters at this 
“ Home ” are devoted to their patients, and are entirely with- 
out fear for themselves while dressing wounds or soothing 
distressed leperchildren. The patients have their pets, dogs, 
cats, and birds, their games of ball and cricket, and some are 
engaged in out-door labor, while others sweep the wards, cook 
and carry food; and until the last stages of the disease, when 
the internal organs are attacked, they suffer less than the 
victims of other lingering diseases. 

A time of horrible experience comes to nearly all before 
the end, but human nature is so happily constituted that anxi- 





ety for the future is swallowed up in the more absorbing 
interests of the present. The human mind seems to accustom 
itself to the inevitable unless in the form of acute physical 
pain, and the lepers of Corcorite, Molokai, Grenada, and Nor- 
way, encountering only lepers, or persons emancipated from 
the fear of leprosy, are as cheerful as the rest of mankind. In 
Grenada especially, the pleasure-loving, Southern tempera- 
ment asserts itself in dancingand song. 

But until a protective virus is discovered to reduce the last 
traditional horrors of leprosy, any maid or matron who ata 
safe distance sees a glimmer of romance in the career of a 
nurse to lepers, will do well to reflect that no transient glow of 
enthusiasm, no sky-rocket impulse will suffice to light the path 
of duties that are inconceivable in advance. Her torch must 
be kindled at an altar where the love of our common humanity 
burns as steadily as the watch-fire of the vestals, and in the 
Holy of Holies of an undivided heart. 





EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
H. M. STANLEY. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, London, Fune 


For the relief of Emin Pasha we travelled during 987 days 
over 6,000 miles in length; 500 days were passed in the great 
forest, the rest in grasslands. 

The forest of Central Africa is 621 miles long, and 517 
broad. The trees are from 20 to 200 feet high; their boughs 
and leaves form a roof impenetrable by the sunlight. On 
clear days, twilight reigns throughout the wood ; on rainy days 
(150 in a year) it is as dark as-pitch. The rain pours down in 
torrents, the storm roars like a hurricane, and the thunder 
makes the noise of a general explosion and collapse. 

The trees reminded me of human life; the same struggle 
for light, for food. Some were old, others still young. That 
palm took root some time before the Plague of London ; yon- 
der ironwood was a babe when the tower of Babel was being 
built. What is the office of those old giants? Is it that of 
guardians ofa king? 

In a part of the forest we found the pigmy tribes, where 
they had been located by tradition. 

That people has lived there for over fifty centuries. One 
day we met acouple ; the man was four feet high, the woman 
something less; his weight 85 pounds; their colour brownish. 
The pigmies live near the settlements of a taller people. 
Though useful to the owners of those plantations, warning 
them in case of danger, they are regarded by them as para- 
sites. 

The pasture land in Central Africa begins at an altitude of 
4,000 feet; the forest ends at 3,500. On those large grass- 
lands other tribes live; some are herdsmen, others farmers ; 
while a third tribe is both agriculturist and herdsman. 

What differences in form and in colour are noticeable among 
the Africans? First, we have the pigmies of the big forest, 
who are of negro race; then the well-known type of the negro 
of West and Southeast Africa with his woolly hair; in the 
third place the Zulus and Kaffirs—negroids ; then the Mhuma, 
looking like the traditional New Englander darkened with 
charcoal, originally from Abyssinia; and, lastly the Semitic 
Africans, chiefly among the Mahdists. 

We conclude that the pigmies and the negroes are the prim- 
itive races of the dark continent; that immigrants of the Aryan 
type produced the composite race. 

Interesting was the discovery of the connection between 
Lake Albert Edward and that of Albert, also the mountains 
of the Moon and the southwest extension of Lake Victoria. 

I hesitated to mention the discovery of the many moun- 
tains of the Moon, because, though already known in the 
classical times of Homer, later cartographers omitted them or 
placed them on the.wrong place. One of those peaks, the 
Ruwenzori (the Cloud King), is at least 18,000 feet high; tre- 
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mendous avalanches roll down its slopes, formidable glaciers 
move on and give birth to the sacred Nile. 

Some people have asked, what is the use of our late expedi- 
tion? I answer that it has furthered the cause of humanity, that 
as a Christian people it is a subject of congratulation that a 
few thousand pounds have rescued 400 men from slavery; that 
the late governor (Emin) was rescued with his followers. Be- 
sides, our geographical knowledge is extended. The forest 
land, the source of the classic Nile, the mountains of the 
Moon, are all discovered or rediscovered. The most interesting 
part of Africa has been traversed and thrown open to British 
and the world’s commerce. 





SURVIVALS OF ASTROLOGY. 
MONROE B. SNYDER. 
Fournal of American Folk-Lore, Boston, April-Fune. 


OWING partly, no doubt, to the necessity for reckoning time 
by changes in the appearance and motion of the celestial 
bodies, and partly to the interesting and extraordinary nature 
of those changes, the phenomena of the heavens have en- 
twined themselves with the thought, purpose and action of 
mankind in every clime and age; but it is worthy of note that, 
though wander where man may, the same heavens remain in 
view, the superstitions to which their phenomena give rise are 
almost infinite in their variety. Assuming that this variety 
is due to differences of climate, country and race, as well as 
to inequalities in the rate of progress from barbarism to civil- 
ization it is reasonable to believe that a collection of folk-lore 


with regard to the heavenly bodies would throw light 
on the _ history and _ idiosyncrasies of nations, for 
every superstition which found a place in that col- 


lection would be typical of a country, a race or an in- 
tellectual condition. The persons to be entrusted with the 
duty of gathering materials for such a work should, whether 
professed students of folk-lore or not, be at least intelligent 
and judicious observers. The work itself should be a record 
—comprehensive, systematic and explanatory—of astrological 
survivals current in all climes at a certain given epoch. Such 
a record would be a first step towards what might not inaptly 
be termed a sczence of human superstitions. It would not only 
be an aid to historical and ethnic study, but would materially 
advance the work of general education, for by dissipating 
groundless errors and fears in connection with celestial 
phenomena, it would elevate and purify religious feeling. 





IN the North American Review, New York, June, in answer 
to questions put by the editor, Mr. James H. Thomson, one of 
the builders of the Czty of New York and City of Paris, 
says, that in a very short time the Atlantic passage will prob- 
ably be reduced to close on five days: that such increase of 
speed will be produced by the twin-screw engine, combined 
with increased power obtained by a further development or 
improvement in the system of forced draft ; that the superior- 
ity of the twin-screw for high-speed ships is beyond dispute ; 
and that he does not think it would be prudent for any com- 
pany to build a ship to exceed the speed above indicated, as it 
is questionable whether such a ship would pay. Nevertheless, 
the strides in this direction have been so rapid, and the At- 


lantic passenger trade has developed so rapidly within the last 
few years, that Mr. Thomson will not be surprised to see the 


attempt made, and possibly with success. 

As the reader is doubtless aware,the Czty of New York 
and City of Paris were practically the pioneers of high-speed 
twin-screw steamers, and the leading shipping companies 
which have contracted for new high-speed passenger steamers 
since they were built have almost invariably adopted the 
twin screw. This fact speaks for itself. 





‘LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 





THREE GREAT TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
E. S. THACKARA. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Fuly. 
THIs article describes the three largest Pennsylvania free 


| schools; it is well illustrated and interesting to compare with 











the articlé on English Free Schools in a recent issue of the 
Century. 

The Girard College is constructed of plain white marble 
originally only five it has now nine buildings designated by 
numbers—it is governed by a President and Vice-President, 
assisted by a matron, steward, governesses, and teachers; it 


| is free for orphans entering between eight and twelve, who are 


maintained until eighteen, and instructed in practical mechan- 
ics, drawing, book-keeping, type-writing, telegraphy, chemis- 
try, etc. The Mechanical Hall is fitted with all kinds of 
machinery, run by steam, and at its rear isa foundry and the 
engine houses. The Chapel accommodates about 1,800 boys, 
being designed inside on the plan ofa theatre; service is 
held twice a day,each service lasting fifteen minutes. Study 
hours are from eight till noon, and from two till four. The 
orphans at first numbering 300 are now 1,368. The expenses of 
the college this year exceed the expenses of 1840 by over 
$500,000, yet the surplus of income is over $50,000, chiefly de- 
rived from coal properties. All visitors are welcome except 
clergymen, who are never admitted, according to the will of 
Stephen Girard, the founder, although the school is non-sec- 
tarian. 

The Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades is only in 
course of construction, much on the order of the Girard Col- 
lege excepting that the standard of education is not to be so 
high, and agriculture will be a leading feature : 200 acres near 
Media, Pa., have been given by Isaiah V. Williamson, who is 
now erecting nearly 100 buildings thereon to accommodate 
about 300 orphans. 

The Drexel Home for Boys is a handsome, elaborate struc- 
ture built at Eddington Pa., at a cost of $300,000 upon an ex- 
tensive farm. It has 250 boys at an average cost of $129—the 
annual expenses are borne by two married daughters of the 
late Francis Drexel. Most of the boys are between ten and 
fifteen, but may be received at eight and kept till seventeen ; 
it is a Catholic institution, and is in entire charge of eighteen 
men known as the Christian Brothers, not a woman being on 
the place. The brothers teach and direct in every way and 
preserve almost martial discipline. Much attention is given 
to agricultural training and the physical development of the 
boys. 


ERNEST RENAN: HIS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS. 
EDOUARD Rob. 
Revue Blue, Paris, June. 

THE intellectual life of M. Renan may be divided into three 
periods—the time when he was a theological student and a 
believer ; the time when after leaving college he became a 
philosophic opponent of Christianity, and the time since he 
visited Jerusalem and reached his present stage of develop- 
ment. When he went to Jerusalem he was dissatisfied with 
himself, with the world, and with what he still called God. 
His religious faith was dead, leaving behind it an empty heart, 
which his humanitarian creed could not fill. Palestine took 
possession of the void. Behind the actual Galilee, desolated 
by Islamism, he pictured to his mind the beautiful Bible- 
country of the olden time, with its fields, and farms and gar- 
dens, its fruits and flowers, its lakes and rivers, as delicious as 
a terrestrial paradise. Similarly, behind the Christianity of 
dogmas, of schools, of sects, withered by eighteen centurie 
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of discussion, stained with the blood of rival controversialists. 
ravaged by its own professors, he saw in thought the idyllic 
Christianity of gospel times, the Divine pastoral in which, as 
he describes it, “a Messiah at the marriage-supper, the cour- 
tesan and the good Zaccheus at their feasts pass by like a 
procession of bridesmaids.” Allured by this fairyland of his own 
creation, he forgot all the commentators from Paul to Calvin, 
who, according to Renan’s notion, have distorted and per- 
verted the thoughts of Jesus; he became, like the Apostles, a 
guileless Galilean, and simply abandoned himself to the fas- 
cination of the Messiah, thenceforth regarding His history as 
a marvellous dream. 

Ever since that crisis in his intellectual development we see 
in M. Renan the union of two extremes. He has broken with 
Christianity, has grieved his former teachers and himself, and 
has scandalized the church ; but he nevertheless intends to 
remain a disciple of Jesus. This contradiction with the keen- 
ness of a practiced dialectician he reconciles by laying down 
the thesis, “‘ Absolute faith is incompatible with truthful his- 
tory,” but “love can exist without faith,” or, to put it more 
simply, it is possible to be pious without believing. On this 
fundamental principle, he thinks, one can build to suit the 
needs of his individual soul, his own “ romance of the infi- 
nite”; and, proceeding to erect such an ideal structure for 
himself, he, first of all, eliminates from religion every particle 
of the marvellous, by proclaiming that there is nothing to prove 
either the existence of an independent being superior to man 
or the intervention of the supernatural in human affairs. For 
God he then substitutes “‘ The Divine,” and attributes this 
vague conception of Deity to Jesus. 

What, one may ask, is “‘ The Divine” of M. Renan? It is 
not the God who is the end of all knowledge and all meta- 
physics. It is simply a “ product of the human conscience.” 
It is, to use the language of Spinoza, not a substance but an 
attribute. Naturally, a Divinity so abstract, so ideal, either 
does not need to be worshipped, or does not require a worship 
less ideal than itself. M. Renan, accordingly, refuses to toler- 
ate prayer, except as a name for meditation. The only worship 
which in his opinion ought to be rendered to God—meaning 
by “ God,” as already explained, the idea of perfection which 
exists in the worshipper’s mind—is to seek truth and do 
good. 

Here again the question arises, what are “truth” and 
“*good”? To us truth (like God) is something outside of us. 
It is the object, the result of search; but according to M. 
Renan the truth is in us (as ‘“ The Divine” is), or, rather, the 
truth and the search for it are identical. Truth thus becomes 
not a fixed but a variable quantity. In the case of M. Renan, 
for instance, truth was Christianity when he was still a theo- 
logical student; it was God when he believed in God; but it 
is now identical with his conception of *‘ The Divine,” and 
will alter with every change in that conception. Much the 
same may be said of M. Renan’s “ good.” 

Another prominent feature in the “ romance of the infinite ” 
is the idea of the distinction, which by the way is deep and 
real, between our acts and the motives from which they pro- 
ceed. In p>inting out this distinction, M. Renan observes 
that good may be done by force of habit, but cannot be con- 
ceived without effort; that the effort alone is important, be- 
cause its moral effect is eternal, and consequently, that our 
moral worth is to be estimated, not by our acts, but by our 
thoughts. This argument might on occasion be used to justify 
fanaticism. It is at all times at variance with the implied re- 
spect for human, intelligence on which the theory of the 
“ romance of the infinite ” is based. 

From these and other theories of M. Renan it seems 
sufficiently clear, that the chief objection to his morality as 
well as to his theology are that ‘hey are neither systematic 
nor practical. But despite its want of system, his morality is 


lofty, independent and profound; and in his pursuit of the 





ideal he is a worthy successor of Plato, whose destiny he will 
probably share. The estimate which .posterity will form of 
him from generation to generation will rise and fall, with the 
varying fortunes of the war which is being waged continually 
between the ideal and the real, between the humanity which 
aspires to conquer the infinite and that which aims at organ- 
izing the earth, between the beauty of ideas and the tyranny 
of facts. 





JULES DuPRE.—Maurice Hamel, in Zhe Art Fournal, Lon- 
don, June, says: Jules Dupré, the founder and last survivor of 
the school which first revealed the beauties of pastoral France, 
is dead. In his youth Dupré strove for originality in the art of 
landscape painting and succeeded without any sacrifice of 
truth. 

He was always studying nature in the hope ‘“‘that he might 
one day walk without crutches,” as he once wrote to his friend 
Sensier. According to that love for nature, he painted the 
characteristics of different parts of France (Limousin, the val- 
ley of the Oise, etc.), the Pyrenees and England. He was born 
in the calm countries of l’Isle Adam where he spent the 


| greater part of his life. 


Even his latest works were as fresh as the first. Dupré, the 
patriarch of modern art, was an active, nervous, keen-eyed old 
man. His conversation was fascinating and full of anecdote 
concerning Decamps, Karyes, Chenavard and other celebrated 
artists, of whom he spoke as a soldier of the first empire would 
have spoken of a Murat. 

His work is full of poetry and sentiment; the future will do 
him justice. 


In Scrcbner’s Magazine, New York, June, under the title “Bar- 
bizon and Millet,” appear some letters, nearly all hitherto un- 
published, selected and annotated by Mr. T. H. Bartlett, out of 
about six hundred written from Barbizon by Jean-Francois 
Millet, the artist, to his friend and biographer, Alfred Sensier, 
from 1848 to 1874. The style of the letters is simple, sober 
and direct, with an evident desire to be clearly understood, 
while their matter is generally confined to Millet’s profes- 
sional interests, family affairs and matters concerning Sensier, 
with which Millet was familiar. The painter had great diffi- 
culty in selling his work, and at times his family had hardly 
food enough. Yet the letters show that he had an eye for 
business, and had commercial art resources been as wide in 
his day as they are now, he certainly would have escaped much 
trouble. 








RELIGIOUS. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN AMERICA. 
JAMES M. LUDLOw. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Fuly. 


PRESBYTERIANS, says Mr. Ludlow, make far more of their 
likeness than their unlikeness to other Christians: their Con- 
fession of Faith requires them to recognize “the church catholic 
or universal.” Their doctrine is Augustinian and Calvinistic. 

He then gives a short account of John Calvin, who was 
trained in the Roman Catholic Church, but joined the 
French Protestants while still young. His peculiar principle 
was that all ecclesiastical power should be lodged in the hands 
of representatives of the people: ministers and lay elders were 
to be elected directly by the church members, and once elected 
were to be reverently obeyed, and were to represent the 
church in its higher courts and assemblies. This government 
by presbyters (the word means elders) gave rise to the name 
Presbyterian. 

In 1643 the English Parliament called together the most 
eminent men of this way of thinking to formulate a doctrine 
and government for the entire church. This was the famous 
Westminster Assembly, composed of 125 eminent scholars 
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ten members of the House of Lords and twenty from the House 
of Commons. After six years they produced the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, which is strongly Calvinistic in its phil- 
osophy. 

The article then goes on to show how persecution in the 
old country drove them to France and this country. East 
Jersey was the landing place of the strictly Presbyterian. In 
1706, the first presbytery was formed. Within ten years it 
grew intoa synod. In 1775 the Presbyterians of Mecklenburg, 
North Carolina, called an assembly and framed laws for them- 
selves. The Mecklenburg declaration contained the very lan- 
guage afterwards incorporated by Jefferson into the great 
document which made it famous: “To the maintenance of 
these liberties we pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our most sacred honor.” 

The historical relation of American Presbyterians to the 
doctrinal portions of the Confession of Faith, may throw some 
light upon the present question of revision. For many years 
Presbyterians here would not adopt any formal creed, till 
under the lead of men like Jonathan Dickinson the church 
determined : 

Ist. As respects lay communicants no subscription to any 
creed shall be required. 

2d. Some subscription being necessary for ministers and 
ruling elders (to keep heretical and ignorant men out of the 
pulpits) as recognition of the Confession, a subscription is 
thus made: “I do sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith of this church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” Two-thirds of the presbyteries 
have recently voted for revision, owing to the argument of the 
revisionists, that the’church should not retain any statements 
that are not held in unanimity. Accordingly the recent As- 
sembly at Saratoga appointed twenty-five representative 
scholars to formulate the opinion of the church on doctrinal 
points now unsatisfactorily expressed. 

Presbyterians are extremely liberal in doctrine, independent 
in thought and loyal to the church: several apparently severe 
divisions upon doctrinal questions have been healed on the 
basis of “‘ believe and let believe.” The growth of Presbyteri- 
anism has been rapid. The census of 1880 showed it to rank 
third in numerical strength. Its charitable work is surpassed 
by none. Numbering less than one-tenth of the Protestant 
host, it gives one-fourth of the evangelistic contributions. 
Last year Presbyterians contributed upward of $13,000,000 to 
religious works. It is especially noted for its educational in- 
stitutions: 1,500 young men are now preparing for the min- 
istry in its schools. The church has a preaching corps of 6,000 
with nearly 7,000 edifices. It supports 1,900 home mission- 
aries and over 500 foreign missionaries. 


THE MYSTERY OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
Westminster Review, London, June. 


LiFe is the origin of good and evil. Death is the end of 
them. The organic world is susceptible of good and evil, the 
inorganic world insusceptible. The terms good and evil as 
the names of qualities, are adjectives, as the names of results 
of action they are substantives, synonymous with benefit and 
harm. Good and evil are the lot of all living things, and evil 
can only assail where good is available. If we could sum up 
all that is good for any form of life, and all that is evil for it, 
we should have a pretty complete view of its nature from 
without. The good and evil are the measure of the fulness of 
life in that form. Viewed from its proper standpoint, good 
and evil are limited by it. They owe their power to 
the particular form of life to which they are limited. They 
live its span, are the sum of its fate, and die with it as do its 
hours or years. 

But living beings do good and evil to others, as well as in- 
herit the dual fate. The good they do to them is a portion of 





the inheritance allotted to those others. The evil they do 
them is done in quest of good. When the eagle falls like a 
thunderbolt on the prey he has watched for, he is tciling for 
his own good, and it may be for the good of his offspring. 
Good is got by evil done in every grade of moving life. The 
spider does not invite the fly; he resents the intrusion of him 
and his tribe ; but if flies will intrude uninvited, he knows how 
to turn them to good. Down to the minutest form of life 
there is a good side of evil. The bacteria of contagion revel, 
and swarm and find their good in the forms they affect and in- 
fect. 

Man takes readier notice of evil done than of the good ac- 
complished by means of it, even when the evil is comparative- 
ly minute and the good enormous. From the beginning evil 
has goaded men on to know. Knowledge is ultimately trace- 
able to the instinct of self-defence. The law that regulated 
the formation of the plan of life and which unifies it, is to do 
evil that good may come. The end is good, the means are 
evil; but the end justifies the means. To do wrong that right 
may come is an injunction of a different kind. When in the 
economy of life, evil is done that good may come, the good is 
necessary, the evil inevitable. The good is the gratifying of 
the three primary activities of living beings; the need of nour- 
ishment, the impulse to propagate, and the instinct of self- 
defence. Ideal good would be the unrestrained exercise of 
these functions to the attainment of their free activity. 

The struggle for existence necessitated by the tendency of 
all living creatures to multiply beyond the means of their sup- 
port is one in which evanescent evil accomplishes everlasting 
good. It involves stock raising for the universe carried on 
automatically. The supply is kept up because each order finds 
its own good in obeying the impulse to propagate. The off- 
spring enjoy their good for atime, which however short. is long 
compared with the process that precedes the fulfilment of 
their chief end in becoming food for some other order of their 
kind. In no other way could this earth of ours, or any other 
planet, become and continue a home of life, exhaustless as it 
is in inventiveness of form. 

In early ages, imagination excited by fear, overcrowded the 
inorganic realm with embodiments of evil of every degree. It 
has been the evangelical mission of science to depopulate the 
realm of its evil indwellers, and to go in and possess it in be- 
half of good in the name of beneficent nature. The time has 
long gone by for an emperor to abdicate at the appearance of 
acomet. Evil and the Evil One were the miraculous offspring 
of fear and fancy, terror and imagination, and men who tried 
to penetrate to the light were regarded as powers of evil, but 
Galileo and Isaac Newton and their apostolic disciples have 
guided us to an elevation from which it is clearly seen, that 
there is no personal power of evil other than human evil. If 
evil is done us by inorganic nature, Science has taught us 
that matter and energy undergo their transformations accord- 
ing to unchangeable laws; that it is ours by searching to find 
out those laws, and that to remain ignorant of them when 
knowledge is within our reach is to neglect a high duty, to 
miss good and expose ourselves to evil. To resist them is to 
court destruction. 





SACRED TREES AND PLANTS. 
Dr. FERD. ADALB. JUNKER VON LANGEGG. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, June. 


THE reverence of certain trees and plants can be traced back 
to that remote antiquity whose dark veil comparative mythol- 
ogy has succeeded only in lifting here and there. 

As the human race gradually awoke to a recognition of the 
wonders of the world, and saw with astonishment the myste 
rious workings and strivings of Nature, their imagination con- 
jured up living, sentient forces as the necessary agents, and 
concluded with confidence that they were embodied in al 
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created things in heaven and earth. And so it came to pass 
that rock and mountain, tree and flower were regarded with 
reverence, and the indwelling protecting gods worshipped with 
awe; and when at length the gods of the old world were over- 
thrown and perished in the light of the cross, the old faiths 
became superstitions, the myths, fairy stories. But elf and 
pixie, gnome and fairy, continued to haunt the regions once 
sacred to them in the imaginations of the peop'e. To banish 


the discomfited gods entirely from their old haunts, and to. 


wipe out their memory, the Christian church took the ruins of 


' the ancient altars, and on the old sites raised shrines sacred 


to the Crucified One and his saints, and consecrated to them 
also the sacred trees beneath whose spreading branches the 
people had been wont to offer sacrifice. But the old faith 
never wholly died; its half forgotten memories survived, in- 
woven by the imagination into the texture of every tree and 
flower. 

We cannot say in how far the religious systems of the 
ancients were influenced by the story of the creation and fall 
as narrated in the early chapters of Genesis, or whether the 
religious development of man in all lands was the logical and 
necessary result of his nature; but we find representations of 
the tree of life and the tree of knowledge in the most ancient 
hieroglyphs and picture writings of the Egyptians, the Assyr- 
ians and the people of the further east. The “Sacred tree” 
stands in the symbols of these nations as a representation of 
the universe, and also as the tree of life, whose fruit endowed 
the believer with the power of the gods and prepared him for 
the joys of immortality. The oldest representatives of the tree 
of life are the date palm, the fig-tree and the cedar. 

The stately, graceful date palm, so familiar to the dwellers 
of the Nile and the broad land of Chaldea, is found represented 
as the tree of life on an old Egyptian gravestone ascribed to 
the eighth dynasty. The two arms of the goddess Nepthys 
or Neb-hat, the house-wife, or goddess of the underworld, are 
extended before her, the one holding a vessel of dates, the 
other the water of life which she offers to a newly-arrived 
dead man who stands before her. On another stone a family 
is represented feasting on the fruit of the tree of life, which 
in this case is the Egyptian fig-tree (the sycamore of Scrip- 
ture); the goddess Nepthys playing the same part as in the 
other, only that she is represented as pouring out the water 
of life. The Sacred tree of India is the peepul (Ficus relig- 
zosa),in whose shade Vishnu was born, and Budda rested 
when he sank into Nirvana; and it would be difficult to select 
any two trees equally symbolical of the tree of life as the date 
palm and fig tree, the two most important fruit producers of 
the Eastern world. Mahomed taught his followers to honor 
the date palm, and a later Mahomedan legend has it that at 
the creation it was permitted to Adam to take three gifts out 
of Paradise with him, and he chose a myrtle tree, an ear of 
corn, and a date palm. 

Among the mountains of the Himalayas the cedar was 
worshipped for its magnificence, and later in the Western 
world it was replaced by the oak, as the most fitting emblem 
of invincible might. This was the sacred tree of the Germans, 
the Scandinavians and the Druids. 

Nevertheless, among the Northern nations of Europe, and less 
pronouncedly among the Celts and the Germans, the sacred tree 
par excellence was the ash tree, Igdrasil, the tree of life, whose 
roots penetrated to the underworld, while its branches reached 
to heaven and overshadowed the whole earth, uniting heaven, 
earth and hell in one, and giving shade to every living thing. 
Such is Igdrasil the emblem of the universe, in whose roots 
and stock and branches are inwoven the beliefs and hopes and 
dreams for time and eternity which took form in the imagi- 
nations of our mead-loving Scandinavian ancestors, and gave 


birth to a mythology, richer perhaps, more poetical, and evinc- 
ing keener insight into nature than is to be found in the 


mythology of any Oriental people. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





GERMAN GIRLHOOD. 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 


English Illustrated Magazine, London, Fune. 


NOTWITHSTANDING many instances of mental superiority 
and physical courage displayed by German girls, the distinct- 
ive characteristics of German girlhood tend by no means to 
interfere with politics and statesmanship, with heroic adven- 
tures or heroic deeds, performed on the stage of public life. 
The German girl has been taught to claim as her supreme 
right, not freedom, but obedience. Her highest ideal of a 
noble woman is Iphigenia, who offered up her life, a willing 
sacrifice, first to the parental will, then to the will of the gods. 
The present portion in life of the German girl is the result of 
a conception of womanhood, the roots of which, although 
mostly unknown to her, strike very far into the depths of the 
national soil. 

The legal position of the married’woman in Germany of 
necessity exercises a moral influence on the life of the un- 
married. That legal position rests entirely on the view of 
the superiority of man, of the subordination of woman. Even 
the notion that she is bought by her husband, survives, in 
however slight a form, in the ceremony of betrothal. Her 
husband is her master, her guardian, her natural supporter— 
above all he is her educator. 

In Germany disdainful silence is the mildest form of criti- 
cism opponents will offer, whenever on the platform or from 
the professional chair the attempt is made to plead in favor of 
woman’s political rights. On this point all the female advo- 
cates of the emancipation of their sex are unanimous in their 
lamentations. 

But the aspect of the debate is different when transferred 
from political to social grounds, and limited to the inquiry 
as to how girls can earn an honest living. This inquiry is of 
the first importance, since according to the statistical reports 
of 1875, in the large majority of districts or towns in Ger- 
many, from forty to fifty per cent. only of the girls have any 
chance of marrying at all. For these the choice lies between 
education and training for science and art, and purposes more 
or less connected with them, or with charitable work in all its 
varieties. 

First-rate German doctors, Professor Leyden at their head, 
are unanimous in asserting that the female nurse is far supe- 
rior to the male attendant. They are less clear as to the 
advisability of giving women a medical degree, and deny that 
the female doctor is wanted or popular in Germany. Asa 
general rule, the German girl cannot obtain a degree, and the 
doors of the lecture rooms of the twenty-eight German uni- 
versities are closed to her. So it has been thought advisable 
to provide lectures on scientific subjects for women in special 
establishments, of which the first founded and the most im- 
portant is due to the efforts of an Englishwoman, Miss Archer, 
and to the enlightened protection of the Empress Frederick, 
then Crown Princess. 

In the primary schools, which in Germany are unsurpassed, 
and seldom equalled elsewhere, the teachers are women. The 
instruction in the high school is almost exclusively given by 
men, but it is the aim of the advocates of women’s rights to 
replace male by female teachers. 

It is the idea of the Germans that one of the most important 
elements in the state is not the lady artist or the lady novelist, 
but the experienced housekeeper and good servant. This 
consideration has led to the organization of societies and 
schools for training women for the practical pursuits of life. 
Thus there are cooking schools, housekeepers’ societies, and 
the like. In Russia the State objects to the employment of 
girls in the postal and telegraphic service. The States of 
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South Germany are more liberal in this respect, and allow | 


female candidates to pass the examinations for such employ- | 


ments. There is one department of female labor which has 
been marked by the most signal success in Germany. It is 
the nursing of the sick and wounded—hospital work in all its 
forms. 

Girls in Germany are simple in their tastes and habits, hard- 
working, rather serious. Frivolity among them is still quite 
an exception, but of course it exists. Attractiveness is not 
their prevailing characteristic, partly because they are shy, 
partly also because habits of self-control and renunciation, 
early acquired and steadily followed, do not always make it 
easy to sacrifice to the graces, particularly in a country where 
the art of conversation is not cultivated. Their powers of 
acquisition seem greater than their creative power. No Ger- 
man girl has ever produced anything first-rate, either in liter- 
ature or in art; no German woman novelist has equalled one 
of the second-rate female novelists of England. The purely 
intellectual work achieved by the German Girl might have 
been left undone without considerable loss. What the coun- 
try will never be able to spare is the self-sacrifice and the 
loving obedience with which she silently shapes the national 
life. 





ACTOR-MANAGERS OF THEATRES. 
HENRY IRVING. 
Nineteenth Century, London, June. 


I ENTIRELY agree with those whose anxiety for the welfare 
of the stage would relieve actors from the cares of management, 
for I have often wondered how actors have ever been able to 
retain, as managers, the popularity which they may have won 
as artists, or why, experiencing the troubles of management, 
they have ever continued to hold the reins. In the exercise 
of their art, they are in some ways desperately handicapped, for 
a large portion of the time arnd labor which would almost 
insure artistic success is required by the needs of the purely 
business aspect of the undertaking. None can know, except 
by personal experience, the worries to which a nervous or 
excitable manager can be subject; and when to this is added 
the fact that frequently actors have sacrificed in the vortex of 
management whatever fortune they may have achieved in the 
practice of their art, the surprise is not diminished. The 
small competence with which some of our greatest actors 
have retired, was generally made after they had relinquished 
management. Thus, regretfully as Macready retired from the 
direction of Drury Lane—and his regret was almost equal to 
that of the public whom he had so well and faithfully served 
—he was compelled to play engagements throughout the 
country, in order to realize some provision for his later years. 
Such, also, is the record of Charles Kean, Charles Mathews, 
Webster, Buckstone, Phelps and others. It would certainly 
have been better for them if they had resisted the blandish- 
ments of management, and relied for their fortunes on their 
individual powers as actors. That the public would have 
been the losers I believe, for none know better than actors 
the value of a well-cast play, or are more willing to give to the 
public the full excellence which they cancommand. They, as 
artists, are generally more fastidious than others, and there 
fore more anxious for that thoroughness and completeness 
that they so well appreciate. The fitness of artists to deal 
with artists ought never to be called in question. 

The charge of jealousy among actors is nothing—they 
simply share this quality with the rest of mankind. A some- 
what similar allegation is equally made against lay directors, 
who are now and again accused of favoritism. 

It will be asked why actors should desire at all to be mana- 
gers if the benefit of such labors is not mainly to themselves. 
The answer may be given that there are sometimes other and 


higher aims than the mere accumulation of money. Fortune 
may follow enterprise, but every artist does not make it the 
chief end or aim of his effort. He loves his work. What 


| pleasure, for instance, can be greater than that of guiding 








the talent of younger people? Any effort in this direction is 
a public good. In a country where there is no Academy the 
only professors of acting are the actors, and the only true 
school for acting is a well-conducted playhouse. For the first 
three years of my early stage life 1 had engagements at thea- 
tres then under the management of actors—Mr. Davis of 
Newcastle, Mr. Wyndham of Edinburgh, and Mr. Glover of 
Glasgow ; and each of them took pleasure in imparting to the 
younger members of their companies, as well as circumstances 
permitted, some of their own stage knowledge and the rudi- 
ments of their art. I then spent some years in another thea- 
tre under the management of a proprietor not an actor. 
During the whole of these later years I missed grievously the 
sympathy and advice of my old actor-managers, and I had to 
grope my way as well as I could without counsellor or friend. 
I make no attempt to argue the question as to the right and 
proper people to become the managers of theatres. This isa 
matter which the public decide for themselves. I speak from 
an experience of over thirty years, and of this country only ; 
and I can say, without hesitation, that the managements 
which have benefited and advanced our calling and added 
vastly to the intellectual recreation of the people have been 


| those of actors. 





THE LONDON STAGE. 
Fortnightly Review, London, June. 
I. 

HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, 1n the April number ofthis Review, 
attributes the present degradation of the London stage to four 
main causes: 

1. The mixed audiences. 

2. The apathetic behavior of the educated portion of these 
audiences. 

3. Long runs. 

4. The actor-manager system to which the present deteriora- 
tion is chiefly attributed. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s kid-gloved contempt for the “gods” show 
that he has no sympathy with that wider influence of the 
theatre that is beyond the mere pedantry of literature. The 
theatre should be regarded asa benefactor of the community 
at large, rather than as a pastime for that narrower Society 
which is sometimes described as ‘“ Cultschah.” The art is 
best which is broadest and it is the truest art which appeals 
equally to those who are simple-minded, and to those who may 
be called scientific play-goers. 

The system of long runs must, indeed, in a sense be detri- 
mental to artistic development. But they are notan unmixed 
evil. For, were it not for the comparative security which they 
ensure to the exchequer of the author and the manager, it 
would be impossible for the former to devote the time and 
care to the writing of his work, and for the latter to give the 
necessary labor to rehearsals and the necessary capital for 
mounting. 

As to the baneful influence of the actor-manager, for whose 
abolition Mr. Crawford cries aloud, it would be absurd to con- 
tend that an actor who finds himself in the position of a 
manager is always free from personal ambition. It may well 
be that actor-managers occasionally usurp positions to which 
their talents have not entitled them. But the box-office in 
such a case soon speaks with no uncertain voice, and compels 
the usurper to abdicate. The list of actor-managers embraces 
every name that is illustrious in the history of the stage, and 
their work speaks for itself. 
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That tawdry and insincere melodrama is regarded as an anach- 
ronism by a large section of the public is beyond a doubt, but 
let it be remembered that this fustian is not as a rule offered to 
the public at theatres presided over by actor-managers. Ifthere 
is much mediocre work, this is not entirely the fault of that 
much-abused class. The truth is that most of our prominent 
writers do not possess or do not cultivate the faculty of dra- 
matic writing. Those who write for the stage must learn to 
breathe its atmosphere, must make themselves acquainted 
with its conditions, its limitations and its possibilities. It is 
from a union of the writer and the actor that the higher 
drama will be born. 


ll. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


Mr. TREE ‘is an admirable actor, a successful manager and 
an accomplished writer. But I must be allowed to say that 
till I had read Mr. Tree’s defence, I was not myself aware that 
the actor-manager’s case was so exceedingly weak. He quotes 
me quite correctly as ascribing the present degradation of the 
London drama to the four main causes which he names. 

In regard to the first and second causes he seems to me to 
absolutely, though of course unconsciously, give up his own 
case. In regard to long runs, Mr. Tree takes my view, except 
that he not unnaturally approves the excellent effect of long 
runs on the theatrical cash-box. 

Mr. Tree, in controverting me in regard to actor-managers, 
disagrees with me upon a question on whichI expressed 
no opinion—the inferiority of the French to the English 
theatre of to-day. I will, however, join issue with him on this 
point. If Mr. Tree can show that the country where actor- 
managed theatres have been the predominant system for so 
many generations, gives better plays, and that those plays are 
better acted than in France, where this system does not ob- 
tain at all, he has proved his case. Iam patriotic enough to 
believe that we have as good actors and actresses—cn esse or 
posse—as the French, but can any impartial critic deny abso- 
lute superiority to French p aywrights and to the internal or- 
ganization of French theatres? Can any one who knows both 
countries doubt for a moment on which side superiority lies ? 
Have we now, or bave we ever had, a theatre in London, that 
can compare for one moment with that possessed by the great 
hereditary association of actors that has filled the world during 
over two hundred years with its fame? The question needs 
only to be asked. No sane man can answer it but in one 
way. 

Mr. Tree himself deplores the absence of good English 
plays. I have clearly shown how the actor-manager and his 
system have been the main cause of this dearth of good work. 
We have no dearth of good writers, but literature is divorced 
from the theatre in England, because a great author will not 
condescend to write down to the order of a monopolist who 
does not ask for his best work. The cause is but too clearly 
seen in its effects. It would be difficult to mention six great 
French writers of fiction in poetry or prose during the present 
century who have not been successful playwrights as well. The 
theatre in France isin truth the greatest patron of literature. 
In England it is no true patron at all. I defy any one to name 
six great English writers who have even attempted, under the 
rigor of the prevailing system, to write for the stage during 
the last ninety years. 





THE MODERN ENGLISH STAGE THROUGH FRENCH 
SPECTACLES. 


Max O’RELL. 
Dramatic Mirror Quarterly, New York, June. 


MANY years ago the land of Shakespeare was so lacking in 
dramatic power, that there was need to call in the upholsterer 
to cover up the shortcomings of play and players. Fora long 





time, therefore, managers of English theatres have bestowed 
so much care on scenery and accessories, that they have created 
in the English playgoer a taste for something to please the eye 
as wellasthe ear. This taste once created has to be gratified. 
Consequently the “‘ mounting” of a piece on the English stage 
is of importance-—so much so, it is believed, that at one or two 
London theatres the scenery is first imagined and procured, 
and then a dramatist is called in to view it and set it to words. 
The necessity of consulting the taste of the audience—or 
rather of the majority, of an audience—does not affect only the 
scenery in an English theatre. It influences the acting also. 
Strictly speaking, an actor should have no personality of his 
own. The personality he represents should be simply of the 
imaginary being whom the dramatist hascreated. But in 
England the occupants of the upper circle, the pit, and the 
gallery, who are the most numerous and therefore the most 
paying portion of an audience, like to recognize an actor as 
soon as he makes his appearance on the stage, and, in defer- 
ence to this predilection, it is not unusual for an actor to allow 
his own personality to pervade the part he plays, and thus to 
partially destroy the illusion which on the stage is so essential 
to excellence. There are, however, some “ new school” actors 
who partially and in many of their parts entirely subdue their 
own personality. The necessity, however, of catering to un- 
intelligent taste is most strikingly betrayed in the construction 
of the play itself, which relies for success on “strong situa- 
tions” rather than on graceful dialogue, and abounds in im- 
possible heroes and perhaps still more impossible villains. 
Finally, the obligation to conform to the wishes of the audi- 
ence, or, in commercial language, to ‘“‘ supply the article that 
is wanted,” is felt in the last act of an English play. The play 
must end at eleven o'clock, and end happily, even though a 
felicitous termination of it be unnatural. Consequently in the 
last act the insurmountable is surmounted, the impossible is 
effected, villainy is punished, virtue rewarded, and everything 
set right in the twinkling of an eye at the expense of common 
sense. 

The remedy for most of the defects which have been no- 
ticed would be to divide the theatres in England into two 
classes as they are divided in New York, where the theatres in 
Broadway cater for the refined, the theatres in the Bowery for 
the uncultured, and thus evade the difficulty which the Eng- 
lish dramatist experiences in writing for an audience in which 
both the “‘ Broadway” and the “ Bowery” element are inter- 
mingled. 

Despite these defects, however, London has now always on 
the boards two or three plays of real excellence by living dra- 
matists. It also boasts quite a group of actors who are an 
ornament to their profession, and if, as is probable, the Eng- 
lish stage continue to improve as rapidly as it has done 
during the last sixteen years, it will in the near future be able 
to compete successfully with the best of its rivals in any part 
of the world. 





TEXAN TYPES AND CONTRASTS. 
LEE C. HARBY. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, July. 


TEXAS, being the border-land between the United States 
and Mexico, is the scene of a more extensive fusion of—or, 
rather, of a more striking contrast between—foreign, espe- 
cially Mexican life and American civilization, than it is possible 
to find in any other State of the Union. Hence it is a coun- 
try full of attractions for a tourist in search of the odd, the 
new or the characteristic. 2 

The first sight which the curiosity-seeking tourist would 
probably halt to see is the “Saturday evening market” at 
Houston. This market is held in a building in the midst of a 
square which is bounded by a quadrangular thoroughfare. 
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The inner side of this thoroughfare is occupied with a row of | home, through the encouragement which the government 


vehicles, which are wagons when on their way to or from the | 


| 


offers. But with all the generosity and wisdom of the govern- 


market-place, but while stationary there are called stalls. | ment, the constantly increasing masses of migrating working- 


The first of these stalls is perhaps kept by a negro market- 
gardener, who “raises ” all that he exhibits, from the fat tur- 
keys which he sells either dead or alive, to tiny grains of 
“bird ”’"—(the progenitor of ‘‘ Cayenne ”)—“ pepper.” In the 
next stall is a yellow, greasy, fat man whose nationality it is 
difficult to define. He isa seller of plucked geese—-as also of 
okra, a plant which when converted into soup is in the ver- 
- nacular of Houston called guméo. Next to the vendor of 
grease and gumbo comes a little German with a sharp, wrinkled 
face, whose commercial mission is the sale of balls of hand- 
cheese. Some of these balls, which are white and appetizing, 
are exhibited as attractions to cheese-eaters generally. Others, 
whose color is yellow and whose smell is pronounced, are put 
away in a can, whence they will no doubt be reproduced for 
German customers who prefer them. In the next stall is a 
seller of game—a thin-faced, swarthy, lithe, dirty Italian— 
who begins every transaction by asking more than he will get, 
and drops by slow degrees to the price which was at first 
offered to him. Beyond the slender Italian, and in striking 
contrast with him, is a sturdy, brown virago, whose principal 
occupation is to jest with, or abuse, the buyers and sellers 
around her, but who in the intervals of that business employs 
herself in vending poultry and eggs, as well as turnips and 
cabbage. This description it is possible to extend ad inf- 
nitum, but we are yet looking at only the outer row of the 
market-place. Let the tourist advance, and as he enters the 
market-house itself, he will observe a number of cleanly 
dressed German and Irish women presiding over tastefully 
arranged vegetable stalls, and in this artistic setting he will 
find a “ Dago.” The Dago—the fruit-seller of Latin race—is 
by no means an unfamiliar figure in American out-door life, 
but Texas possesses a variety of the species which, unlike 
other States, she draws not from the Antilles but from Mexico 
—a Dago who, perhaps, because he wears gold rings in his 
ears and a red muffler round his throat, is a peculiarly foreign- 
looking foreigner. 

The tourist, however, whose aim it is to see the most strik- 
ing features of Texan life, must hasten on westward till he 
reaches the banks of the Rio Grande, the winding boundary 
line which divides Texas from Mexico. There he will find 
towns which are so far from being “laid out” with geometri- 
cal exactness, that they look as though the skies had rained 
buildings, which remained wherever they had happened to fall. 
He will find a land of ancient legend, poetry and romance, 
and modern ice-factories and incandescent electric lights, a 
land of warriors and priests, of Spanish-looking coquettes and 
their caéalleros, as well as of American schoolmasters, the 
home of picturesque cow-boys as well as of Mexican cooks, 
whose preparations are so mysterious and so appetizing, the 
home, in short, of ‘Texans’ who neither know, nor, it is 
said, desire to know, the language of Americans; who are 
Mexicans in manner, in language, and in blood; but who, if 
asked on which side they would fight in case of war with 
Mexico, will draw themselves up and proudly answer, “ We are 
Texans and Americans ; we would fight for the United States.” 





THE MIGRATION OF RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 
Russkiya Viedomosty, Moscow, Fune. 


For the last two years, since our government has adopted 
the policy of transferring the working population from the 
overcrowded districts to such as are more sparsely settled, 
the sufferings of the emigrants have constantly increased. 
Thousands upon thousands of peasants sell all they have, 
abandon their native place where they can make a scanty 
living, and go to parts unknown, hoping to do better than at 











men with their wives and children cannot be adequately 
provided for, and their lot is very bitter indeed. A brief tele- 
gram, received from the emigration committee of Tuman 
(government of Tobolsk) speaks volumes to that effect. It 
says: “The barracks are overcrowded, and large parties of 
emigrants arrive daily. There are many sick children, and 
families in want and distress. All the means of our committee 
are exhausted. Immediate help is needed.” This means that 
thousands of men, women and children lie around the bar- 
racks in the open air, and that sickness and distress are in- 
creasing with the inclemency of the weather. There have been 
frosts and snow-storms in those parts till now. Last year, too, 
there were complaints of overcrowded accommodations; but 
at that time, at least, the weather was propitious, and the 
crowds were not nearly as large as this year. 

And what prospect is there in view for the migrating 
crowds? The unusually late coming of the spring in Siberia 
this year destroys the hope of a prosperous season. Most of 
the winter seeds are still rotting under a thick layer of snow, 
and the spring work in the fields is just now beginning under 
unpromising circumstances. The old settlers of that region 
will not be able to help the new-comers this year; they will 
probably be in want of help themselves. The fate of many 
thousands of those migrating Russian families is quite ap- 
palling. Unless our proverbial charity begins to stir the whole 
nation in their behalf, the migration fever which has taken 
hold of our peasantry may prove the most calamitous evil 
which the Russian nation has had to endure. 





THE AFRICAN PYGMIES. 
A. WERNER. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, London, Fune. 


Nor the least interesting of the discoveries made by Mr. 
Stanley on his latest expedition is that of the Wambatti—the 
dwarf tribe living between the Upper Aruhwimi and the 
Nepoko. It has long been a well-known fact that the Pyg- 
mies of Homer, Herodotus and Ktesias—those of whom Pliny 
speaks as ‘dwelling among the marshes where the Nile 
rises "—are something more than mere mythical beings; and 
almost every exploration of any importance undertaken of 
late years has thrown fresh light on the existence of a primi- 
tive African race, of whom the Wambatti are in all probability 
one of many fragments, scattered through Central and South- 
ern Africa. 

The tribes usually designated dwarfs or pygmies are numer- 
ous, bearing a marked resemblance to each other, and showing 
a marked difference from the people among whom they are 
scattered. Their surest and most permanent characteristic is 
their hair, which is woolly, but instead of being, as in the 
negro, evenly distributed over the scalp, grows in small tufts. 
This appearance, according to Professor Virchow, is not due 
to the fact that the hair grows on some spots and not on 
others, but to a peculiarity in the texture of the hair itself, 
which causes it to roll naturally into closely-curled, spiral 
locks, leaving the intervening pieces of scalp bare. 

The name of dwarfs, applied by some to these people, has 
been objected to as implying deformity or arrested growth, 
and therefore conveying a wrong impression. Nothing of the 
kind can be said of the African Pygmies, who, though of short 
stature, are well-shaped people of perfectly normal formation. 

The section of the Pygmy race with which Europeans have 
come most in contact is the Hottentots and Bushmen. The 
former call themselves “ Khoi-Khoi,” Hottentot being merely 
a nickname given by the early Dutch settlers, who declared 
that the natives spoke an unintelligible language, consisting 
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only of sounds like 4o¢ and ¢o¢. That keen observer, Moffat, 
as long ago as the first decade of this century, noticed the 
distinct and peculiar characteristics of the Hottentots, and 
recognized their racial identity with the Bushmen. 

Surveying the Pygmy race as a whole, we find them—shorn 
of the mythical and magical glamour with which distance and 
mystery had invested them—not so very different, after all, 
from other human beings, but still sufficiently interesting. 
No well-authenticated adult seems to be much less than four 
feet six inches; while Dr. Petermann thinks that the Pygmies, 
on the whole, run about a head shorter than the average negro. 

I cannot attempt to deal with the origin of the Pygmy race, 
or its relationship to the Andamanese and the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, who are said to have some characteristics in common 
with the Pygmies. But it seems clear that they were once 
spread over a great part, if not the whole, of the continent; 
that they were broken up and partially exterminated by the 
advent of the stronger dark races; and that, asa race, they 
are passing away. It is interesting to look at an analogous 
case in Europe. A race of small stature, light frame, and 
comparatively low type, scarcely, if at all, advanced beyond 
the hunter stage, occupied the British Islands and the north- 
western part of the Continent. They were partly massacred 
or enslaved, partly driven into the mountains, by their Keltic 
conquerors ; and in the lonely recesses of the hills and woods 
—what with their weakness and their strength, their cunning 
and their skill in metals, their music and their underground 
dwellings and their strange, uncanny wisdom—a growth of 
legend and poetry sprang up about them, till they were no 
longer known save as elves, gnomes, trolls or ‘Good People,” 
whom one dared not name. 





OKLAHOMA AND THE INvIAN TERRITORY. 
W. D. CRAWFORD. 
New England Magazine, Boston, Fune. 


THE Oklahoma and Jndian Territory includes about seventy- 
thousand square miles of Iand, three-fourths of which is fertile, 
and suitable for farming, fruit and stock raising, the remaining 
fourth being sandy, rocky land, fit only for grazing. The 
climate is mild, snow rarely seen, and cattle generally do well 
all winter without care or feed. The Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers pass through the central and northern parts from west 
to east, furnishing a complete system of drainage and irri- 
gation. The Red River forms the southern boundary along the 
borders of Texas. 

This country was set apart for the residence of the Indian 
in 1834, and soon afterward the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles were removed from their eastern 
homes to this new land. Here they grew rapidly in wealth 
and strength and owned large numbers of slaves, cattle and 
horses, until at the beginning of the civil war in 1860 they 
chose the losing side; and the treaty of 1866 which restored 
them to peace, emancipated their slaves, and made them citi- 
zens of the tribe to which they had belonged, with full tribal 
rights. 

The territory at present may be divided into four divisions. 
The first, the Public Land strip lying west of the main tracts 
and extending south of Kansas and Colorado. This belongs 
to the public lands of the United States, and has never been 
open for settlement. But although no title can be obtained, a 
number of squatters have made them good homes and im- 
proved farms. The strip has been a refuge for lawless men 
and criminals, but the residents organized a local government, 
elected officers, made laws, and administered justice; and 
since the passage of the Muskogee court bill in 1889, giving 
jurisdiction in higher offences to the court at Paris, Texas, 
most of the officials have been arrested, and it is proposed to 
try them for acts committed in their official capacity. 

Near the centre of the Territory lies a small square of land 





containing nearly three thousand square miles, which for- 
merly belonged to the Creek nation, but which they sold to 
the United States for $1.25 anacre. This is the Oklahoma 
country which has been so greatly boomed. At its opening 
in 1889 a rush was n:ade unequalled in the history of the pub- 
lic land distribution of the United States. 

Fifty thousand people are said to have entered Oklahoma 
in search of land on the day of its opening, and Guthrie and 
Oklahoma Cities sprang up like magic, containing each more 
than ten thousand inhabitants within a week. Newspapers 
were issued the first day, banks were opened within three 
days, and in less than six weeks, street cars and electric lights 
were introduced. 

Northwest and west of Oklahoma lies the third division of 
the Indian Territory, consisting of reservations of land for the 
wild tribes, and the Cherokee strip or outlet. East and north- 
east of Oklahoma are located twelve reservations, each occupied 
by adifferent tribe, of which the Osages are the most impor- 
tant. To the north of Oklahoma is the Cherokee outlet, nego- 
tiations for the purchase of which are now pending. The 
Cherokees refused to consider the offer of $1.25 an acre, but 
they are now clamoring for a new commission. They have 
been deriving a good revenue from grazing leases, but the 
President by proclamation has ordered the cattle men to vacate 
the Territory by the first of October, and it is expected that 
the land will soon be open to settlement. ° 

Inthe southwestern part of the Territory are the reservations 
of the wild and warlike Cheyennes, Comanches and Apaches, 
and the eastern and southeastern portion of the Territory is 
occupied by the five civilized tribes. The latter is the best 
land in the Territory and is held in feesimple. The title is in- 
alienable, and the lands cannot be allotted in severalty with- 
out the consent of the United States. The Indian citizens 
number about eighty thousand, of which not more than ten 
per cent. are full bloods, the rest having an infusion of white 
or negro blood. The non-citizens, resident in the Territory, 
number probably seventy thousand more. 

The great and crying evil of the hour is the uncertainty and 
lack of law, and the prevalence of the land-in-common system. 
If these evils were remedied, the Indian Territory within the 
next five years would make such a stride forward as has been 
almost never equalled in history. 





MEDICAL ADVISERS IN POLICE CouRtTS.—ZLancet, London 
June 7.—The principle that certainty in the diagnosis of dis- 
ease, or anything approaching to it, can only be attained 
through the medium of a qualitied medical man, is well estab- 
lished in experience and in the occasional practice of every 
law court. It also constitutes the foundation of our system of 
inquest. And now the metropolitan police magistrates claim 
the medical element as an essential part of the machinery 
employed in the administration of justice. The police prefer 
to exercise the power of enlisting the services of a medical 
officer as required; but in the opinion of the Bench a practi- 
tioner of medicine should be in constant service in court in 
case of need. We will not say that the latter mode of proce- 
dure is indispensable, but an official referee would possess a 
familiarity with the procedure of the courts which would great- 
ly facilitate the conduct of business, and his opinion on 
medico-legal cases, strengthened as it would be by special study 
and experience, would be proportionately reliable. 





THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, Russkaya Mysl, Moscow, 
May.—Speaking of our alliance with France, we do not attach 
to it the significance which French Chauvinists give to it. 
We Russians sympathize with France in her loss of Metz and 
Strasbury, but it would be sheer folly to expect that we should 
begin war with Germany on that account. We regard our 
alliance with France important only because through it the 
peace of Europe may be preserved ; it puts a stop to the Ger- 
man and Hungarian pretensions, and secures the political 
development of the Slavonian peoples of Austria-Hungary 
and of the Balkan Peninsula. There is no important cause 
threatening to disturb our amicable relations with France, 
but there are many weighty reasons to foster and to promote 
them. 
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ernment for the sake of making a vain attempt | sincerity, sectional malice and partisan corrup- 
to curea local and temporary evil. tion. 


POLITICAL. | Arkansas Democrat (Dem.), June 27.—It will 


| be an expensive experiment; the government 








Chicago Herald (Ind.), June 28.—It is fit and 
| , proper that the party which is the direct de- 
THE FEDERAL ELECTION LAW. | Should not be so unwise as to try it. scendant of the old Federalist party should 
New York Tribune (Rep.), June 28.—The Batt. American (Rep.), June 30.—Congress, have for a leader in its newest assault upon the 
Democratic party virtually avows that every by failing to perform its manifest duty, now| liberties of the people a man who is a direct 
measure io secure honest elections is a measure | | that it is made apparent, will make the Gov-| descendant of one of the bitterest of the old 
to insure Democratic defeat. An act to pre- /ernment a silent participator in such offences | Federalist leaders. The business is congenial 
vent the election frauds which have long pre- | against the citizens, and it may rest assured | all around. 
| that if the law is passed, it will be endorsed by 
| the manhood of the nation. 





vailed in many Southern districts ought to Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), June 28.—First 


have been passed years ago, but has not been, | of all, there is nothing sectional in the Bill. It 


only because Northern men were foolishly| étsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), June 30.—The ‘i is simply the extension to the whole country of 


sensitive about doing anything that might be | union of Southern Republicans and Tammany | | the option now confined to cities of 20,000 in- 
called sectional. Are election rascalities so} _heelers in declaring against the Federal Elec- | | habitants or more. That election law was 
peculiarly Southern, that an attempt to stop | tion Law, is an ominous and unique conjune- | | called into existence twenty years ago by the 


or punish them, even in a Northern State, is| tion. enormous frauds of New York City. It is, in 
sectional ? | Providence Journal (Jnd.), June 27.—This | fact, the grandest, most radical and necessary 
New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), June 27.— revival of familiar and exceedingly wearisome | reform bill ever before Congress. Mr. Lodge 


This bill begins with a piece of hypocrisy | | talk about Southern outrages must be entirely | j; a somewhat unique type of Congressman. 
and ends with a piece of chicanery, since it| | profitless, and the personalities into which ex- | | He is ‘‘ a thoroughbred” in every sense of the 
pretends to have a general application, but is| | | ploitation of that subject is certain to run can term, His speech was worthy his character 
aimed solely at the South. When translated | only serve to obscure the points in issue while | ang reputation. 


| disgusting the people of the country. There | : 
into cold-blooded Anglo-Saxon, it means that | Kansas Times (Dem.), June 27.—Lodge 
if the South doesr’t vote the Republican ticket | | was no occasion at all for the Democrats to | 


a ‘aides the dine bb | argue against the Bill from the sectional point | — long enough about his Federal Elections 
: of view and in the spirit of sectional animosity. | ube make the weary House wish he were in 
Balt. Amer. (Rep.), June 26.—Of the alleged That, however, is about all they have done; | some vast wilderness. 
sectional nature of the law there is this to be 


rae ; and it puts them ina position that is scarcely Buffalo News (ind.), June 27.—Never were 
said, it is so only in the sensg that where any | more creditable than that taken by the Repub- | truer or sadder words spoken than were uttered 
ee SF COPNERT, Sy itself above the ‘licans themselves. The essential objection to | by Congressman Lodge in discussing the Na- 
Constitution and the laws, the Election bill will | 14. pint is its certain destruction of the impor- | tional Election bill yesterday that ‘‘ the wrong 
apply, be that section in the North, South, tant and fundamental principle that the States | of slavery was to be expiated by the North, 
East or West. are the creators of Congress, and Congress not | which condoned it, as well as by the South, 


Balt, Sun (Ind.), June 27.—The Bill is out | the perpetuator of itself. which upheld it.” 
of touch with the sentiment of the masses of 


the people. It proposes an outrage upon a 
large section of the country. It is a bad 
measure, and originates in an unpatriotic party 
purpose. The injury it will do will fall, how- 
ever, upor its inventors. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), June 29.—It is nonsense 
to talk about the measure as a comprehensive 
| plan for preventing fraud and intimidation in 
the elections. T':e two features which con- 
demn absolutely the caucus bill are the enor- 
mous unrestricted partisan patronage involved 

Chic. Herald (Ind.), June 25.—There is no | in the appointments and the provision that the 
need of a federal election law with the horde | returns of the Federal Canvassing Boards shall | 
of officials that will be called into being under | be final as to placing names on the rolls. 
it. It will serve no purpose whatever, but to| The blow dealt to the principle of an honest 
influence the result of elections in favor of the | civil service, is a very serious one; it is here : 
unscrupulous partisans, who will use the power that lies the deepest and most inexcusable Baltimore Sun (/nd.), June 28.—The people 
derived from it to thatend. No Democratic) wrong in the scheme. It will weaken the Re- | 47° not aware of the arbitrary and despotic na- 
administration would of itsown motion employ | publican party and tend strongly to prevent it | ture of the powers given by the Bill ° Federal 
it, but, if one did do sucha thing, the Republi-| from reaping the profit it expects from this officials. The proposed law is unconstitutional, 
cans who are now urging its adoption would be | cynically outrageous scheme. It is an un-American ore tending clearly 
the first to cry out against it. | Richmond Times (Dem.); June 28.—That to a state Ms things in which Congress, not the 

Mail and Express (Rep.), June 28.—The| Bill, if passed, will have the strongest tendency — wi Nees the national Legislature. 
Democrats may rage and rave ard falsify, but | to foster disorder by straining the relations of k; S FeeeERt engret AE Sep SP een eae 
they know their cause is utterly bad and| the races; it will for that reason retard to an 3 mamounety 2 Achaia ag the Raguaticen 
vicious, and that the Bill they are fighting is | appreciable degree the progress of the Southern er 4s ee o pean a +6 ce 6 = 
unsectional, unpartisan, just, and inthe interest | States in wealth and population. Se ane neat paces Aget RRRS 
of good government, and that the practical upon the abuse of the taxing power. 





Pittsburgh Chronicle Gazette (Rep.), June 28. 
—The talk about the unconstitutionality of the 
proposed legislation, its sectionalism,the danger 
of intensifying race hatreds and bringing about 
the terrible scenes of the reconstruction era, is 
irrelevant and nonsensical. There is nothing 
whatever in the argument that the proposed 
law would interfere with the rights of the 
States to conduct their local elections in their 
own way. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 28.—The 
condition of rebellion against the Constitution | gepate on the Federal Election bill in the| 24 Journal (Kep.), June 28.—There isa 
and the laws that has continued so long, can-| pyouse has shown how utterly weak the oppo- special appropriateness in the fact that the first 
not last much longer without a war of races Of | .+ion to this needed extension of the supervisor elaborate argument in the House against the 
the most frightful character, requiring a new| )4w ig when met face to face with the facts. | Bill for the protection of the ballot should be 
Northern army to restore peace, law and | yp. object to be attained is a free, fair and made by a Representative of the State which, 
order. honest election. That is all. The opposition first by the rifle clubs, then by the tissue ballot, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 29.—| of the Democratic party is entirely based upon | 2% more recently by the eight-ballot-box law, 
For men who concocted, carried out and/|the fact that, should such a law be enforced, has furnished more illustrations than any other 
profited by ‘‘ fat frying,” ‘‘ blocks of five’’ and | the Solid South would be broken. of the frauds and abuses against which the Bill 
the Southern returning board system of 1876, to is aimed. 
attempt to bring forth a measure for the purifi- 
cation of the ballot is like the devil quoting 
Scripture. 


Louisville Courier Journal (Dem.), June 28. 
—The purpose is fraudulent; the means are| WV. Y. Herald (ind. Dem.), June 30.—It isa 
revolutionary; the results will prove either de- | measure whose ultimate effect will be to fill the 
structive to the Republican party or injurious | South with ‘* pell mell havoc and confusion.” 

Providence Journal (Ind.), June 29.—It is| to representative government. The bill is sec-| Its passage would be the most ominous inci- 
endangering the whole fabric of popular gov-! tional throughout; made up of assumption, in-! dent in the history of our times. 
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Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), June 
28.—Never since the Reconstruction Acts were 
passed has there been before Congress a 


" ameasure fraught with more peril to the South 


and the country at large than the so-called 
** Federal Election bill” now under discussion. 
in the South the danger lies in the re-establish- 
ment of race conflict and the paralysis of all 
industry and enterprise. In the North it lies 
in the suppression of a free ballot and in the 
transfer of the dictatorship, and probably the 
dictator, from the Speaker’s chair to the White 
House. 

Catholic Review, July 5.—The Bill is simply 
a partisan measure to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment greater power in the election of Rep- 
resentatives to Congress. It is not probable 
the Bill will pass. No party would care to 
take the responsibility of its enactment. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), June 28—It opens the 
way for fraud; and even if fraud is not at- 
tempted, it leaves results in this State unsettled, 
and public excitement kept to a high tension, 
long after an election is concluded and the 
result should have been announced. 





BISHOP POTTER’S ORATION. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.).—Dr. Potter in his oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, lets his 
fine Mugwumpian indignation run away with 
him. Is Dr. Potter prepared to say that a 
vast majority of the offices are not held, and 
have not been held, by efficient and honest 
men? Is he prepared to say that a man who 
has rendered partisan service is less likely to be 
honest and capable than a man who has not? 
Has he any facts to show that the work of the 
American civil service is unsatisfactory to the 
public ? 

And why is office seeking ‘‘ unscrupulous 
self-seeking” ? Why is it any more unscrupu- 
lous or self-seeking to aspire to hold Govern- 
ment office than to try to be a book-keeper in a 
business house or the rector of achurch. Ifa 
man is successful as a politician, is it wrong 
for him to aspire to office? If elective offices 
are filled with partisans, why is it wrong to fill 
appointive offices with partisans? 

Dr. Potter is flushing with keen and indig- 
nant shame without sufficient provocation. 
The majority of the men whose principles and 
motives he attacks are as patriotic, as honest, 
though they may not be as cultivated and 
critical, as he is. The trouble is that Dr. Pot- 
ter, living in an atmosphere’ saturated with 
Mugwumps and citizens’ movements, can’t get 
it out of his head that it is wrong to be a par- 
tisan. 

Boston Journal (Rep.), June 27.—Bishop 
Potter marred his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard yesterday, just as he marred his 
centennial oration, by giving too much promi- 
nence to the dark colors in the web of our 
national life and too little to the brighter 
ones. One would conclude from his descrip- 
tion of the ideas governing our civil service, 
for instance, that the movement in this regard 
from the days of Jefferson and Jackson has 
been distinctly backward ; that party service, 
instead of personal fitness, was the invariable 
test of all appointments to office, and that the 
spoils system was a purely modern innovation. 
As a matter of fact, there has never been a 


time when the reform idea was so aggressive 
and so potent as at present. The orator, fur- 
thermore, was guilty of grave extravagance in 
his reference to our pension system. That 
there are abuses to be guarded against in the 
framing and execution of pension legislation, 
no one doubts. It should be the undeviating 
endeavor of Congress not to permit liberality 
to pass the bounds of. justice. But when 
Bishop Potter compares the organized veter- 
ans of the Union cause to the selfish and 
unprincipled mercenaries of the degenerate 
days of Rome, he speaks words which are 
utterly unjustifiable from a loyal citizen of the 
republic. 


Phila. Times (Ind.), June 27 —The three 
great dangers of the times against which 


Bishop Potter raises his voice most earnestly, L 


are the degrading effects of the spoils system 
upon the political sense of the citizen, the 
terrible degradation of manhood involved in 
the mendicant pension demagogy, and, as con- 
nected with these, that deadening of con- 
science and confusion of moral principles that 
holds the public official and politician exempt 
from the laws that all civilized society applies 
to human conduct in private life. 

It is for this last development of political 
demoralization, with its abject servility to 
party, right or wrong, that educated men—the 
colleges and the churches, that should be 
centres of right thinking—are most responsi- 
ble, in the countenance and encouragement 
which it receives from them. And it is 
against this degradation of American man- 
hood, and against the sardonic pessimism that | 
treats with contempt a faith in any higher 
motive than party loyalty, that the Bishop’s 
strenuous appeal is made. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), June 27.— 
Perhaps he gives too dark a shade to the picture, | 
but his points against the spoils system, the use 
of money in elections and the demagogism 
which masquerades as patriotism in pension | 
legislation are well taken. Such warnings 
are valuable as stimulants to beneficent public 
activity on the part of good men. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 28—The 
outspoken remarks of Bishop Potter, prompted 
by overflowing indignation, point the drift of 
thought to-day in patriotic minds, and foretell 
the speedy destruction of the Republican party. 


FREE COINAGE. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), June 27.—A Bill 
that involves danger and doubt is not one that 
a Republican Congress ought to send to a 
Republican President. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), June 27.—It is certain 
that any silver measure enacted by the present 
Congress will be regarded with dread in busi- 
ness circles. 

Boston Journal (Rep.), June 26.—The silver 
extremists are not bimetallists. Their policy 
would bring us to a single metal, silver, and 
with this fluctuating and depreciated medium 
we should be at a vast disadvantage in all our 
relations of trade and commerce. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 26.— 
The Bill will not contain the House provision 
for bullion redemption or the Senate provision 








for immediate free coinage. There will not 


be a scrap or shred of the original treasury 
proposition left in it, but President Harrison 
will not dare veto it. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.), June 26.— 
The Bill should never be permitted to come 
back to the House from the Conference Com- 
mittee until it is shorn of all danger of making 
our mints the dumping ground for all the silver 
bul.ion in the world, by compelling the people 
of the United States to pay one dollar for 
every 70 to 80 cents’ worth of silver in any- 
body’s possession. Why the United States 
Government should be asked to inflict such a 
wrong as that on the body of the people, forthe 
benefit of the silver mive owners and silver 
speculators, passes the wit of plain men to com- 
prehend. 


N. Y. Christian Union, June 26.—The effect 
of the free coinage bill would be to give to this 
country a nominal double standard, but an 
actual silver standari—an effect which we re- 
gard as thoroughly pernicious and dangerously 
near being flagrantly dishonest. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), June 27.—In this 
whole matter of free coinage the Republican 
party has been far more careful of the interests 
of the Treasury, and far less subservient to the 
millionaire bullion producers of the West, than 
the Democratic minority in either house of 
Congress has shown itself to be; and, thanks 
to Republican conservatism and common sense, 
many moons will wax and wane before the 
Government of the United States undertakes, 
by a single reckless act of legislation, to add 
one-third or more to the value of all the silver 
in the world. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 27.— 
The people have a right to all the money that 
can be coined in the country and the govern- 
ment is bound by precedent and by all good 
principles to coin all gold and silver which 
comes to its mints. 


Independent (N. Y.), June 26.—The action 


| of the Senate last week on the Silver bill is 
| both surprising and humiliating—surprising, 


because the Senate is not wont to be precipitate; 
humiliating, because it involves essential dis- 


| honesty. 





MR. BLAINE AS A TARIFF RE- 
FORMER. 

Albany Argus (Dem.), June 27.—-Whatever 
the fate of his amendments to the McKinley 
bill may be, Mr. Blaine has put himself at the 
head of that faction of his party, which must 
steadily increase, in favor of lower tariff taxa- 
tion. 

Nashville Amer.(Dem.), June 25.—James G. 
Blaine has spoken, and it will be well if the 
Republican party pay heed to his utterances. 

Chic. Herald (Ind. Dem.), June 25.—Jaines 
G. Blaine is nothing if not sensational. He is 
not sincere. He is only posing. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 25.— 
He has been compelled to adopt the Demo- 
cratic doctrines simply because there is no 
alternative. 

Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), June 27.—His ob- 
ject, no doubt, is to place his plan—The 
American Policy on this hemisphere—and his 
views in support of it before the country for 
future use, so to speak, in the belief that ulti- 
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mately they will secure the approval of the 
American people. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), June 27.—The tariff 
is to be a kind of grab game in which the rich- 
est or strongest combination will take to itself 
all the benefits, sacrificing other interests to its 
aggrandizement. It has been thus worked for 
a long time, but the proposed limited and dis- 
criminating ‘* free trade’? would make it even 
more partial and unjust. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), June 28.— 
Democratic newspapers which have been abus- 
ing Secretary Blaine for a lifetime, are just now 
admiring him effusively. Can it be that they 
have designs on him for the Presidency ? 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), June 26.— 
Mr. Blaine borrowed his new tariff policy from 
the Canadians. The game which he proposes 
to play on other governments they can and 
will playonus. France, Mexico and Germany 
are all beginning the work of tariff retaliation 
in anticipation of the passage of the McKinley 
Bill, and the now dominant party, even in 
free trade England, applauded a retaliatory 
suggestion the other day. 

N. Y. Herald (Ind. Dem.), June 30.—Mr. 
Blaine declares openly that the Bill indicates 
bad generalship, and hints that if it is forced 
through Congress the Republicans may as we!l 
buy a magnificent tombstone and make ready 
for a first-class funeral. 

Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), June 27.—The 
most ridiculous yarn of the season was the 
wild Democratic tale that pictured Mr. Blaine 
as denouncing the McKinley Bill. Its publica- 
tion was significant as evidence of the prior 
conviction of the free-trade journals that their 
readers are all afflicted with softening of the 
brain. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), June 27.—The 


Democrats ought to give Secretary Blaine’s | 


recommendation hearty endorsement. If the 
Republicans take up Mr. Blaine’s ideas they 
will take the wind from the sails of the Demo- 
crats, despite all that the latter can do. In any 
case, however, the Democrats cannot be de- 
prived altogether of the credit that is due them 
in this matter. If reciprocity is made a part of 
the Republican policy it will be because the 
vigorous reform agitations of the Democrats in 
the last three years have forced the Republi- 
cans to surrender their opposition and seek to 
save themselves by accepting the Democratic 
platform in its most essential features. The 
advantages to the whole country that seem at- 
tainable through this means are so great that 
no political party would be justified in putting 
any obstacle in the way of securing them. 


N. Y. Witness, June 25.—Mr. Blaine has 
at last emerged from the obscurity in which he 
has been shrouded since his acceptance of 
office. If his proposition had been brought 
forward by a tariff reformer it would have 
been a monstrous attack upon American indus- 
tries, but, as Mr. Blaine is himself the high 
priest of protection, it stands to reason that 
his proposal must be quite in harmony with 
the theory of protection. We are glad to 
endorse Mr. Blaine’s proposition. 


Christian Union, N. Y., June, 26.—Believing 
as we do that the progress cf civilization will 
be promoted by the gradual removal of all 


restrictions on trade, we welcome Mr. Blaine’s 
advocacy of reciprocity. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 29.— 
Blaine will not be invited to stump McKinley’s 
district for him. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), June 30.—If 
this be so grand a step towards free trade, why 
did not Mr. Cleveland advocate it? Why 
was it not incorporated in the Mills bill? Why 
did the Democratic party never think of so 
masterful a stroke of ‘‘free trade statesman- 
ship” until Mr. Blaine announced it? Either 
the Democratic party lacks brains to formulate 
great economic problems, or their applause of 
Mr. Blaine is hypocritical and for a sinister 
purpose. 





THREATS OF COMMERCIAL WAR. 


N. YY. Tribune (Rep.), June 30. — Free 
Traders are sending out from Washington the 
storythat foreign Governments, on account of 
the passage of the House Tariff bill, will re- 
taliate by excluding American grain, provi- 
sions, cattle and other products, on the pre- 
tence of protecting the health of their people, 
or otherwise. The story puts the cart before 
the horse. Foreign Governments have been 
doing exactly what is threatened. 








| THE GROWTH OF THE WEST. 
| Baltimore American (Rep.), June 29.—To 
say that Chicago has doubled its population in 
| ten years seems like a mere statement of rapid 
development, but when the additional fact that 
its rival, Philadelphia, has grown only about 
one-third as fast is mentioned, there comes the 
proof of the West’s enormous progress and of 
the enormous power that the progress gives. 
What does this mean in politics? Behold the 
aggressiveness of the West, its increasing hold 
on national legislation, its almost invincible 
power in presidential conventions, and _ its 
policy of grabbing all that it can get. For 
thirty years every president, except one, has 
been a Western man. The East has been 
obliged to be satisfied with a vice-presidency. 








| THE SUGAR TRUST DECISION. 
| M. Y. Tribune (Rep.), June 27.—The point 
| which seems to have the greatest weight with the 
court, and which invites serious consideration, 
| is that a combination of corporations possesses 
| powers ‘‘ vastly exceeding any possibility of 
| individual ownership,’’ and that ‘‘ the State 
seeks to protect individuals rather than com- 
| binations.”” The Court of Appeals declares 


| this superiority of power is a fatal objection 
i 
i 


|to trusts, which makes them hostile to public 
welfare. The mere possession of power vastly 
superior to that which individuals can wield, 
according to the spirit of this decision, is 
inimical to the welfare of the great body of 
individuals, and therefore to the public. It 
appears to be assumed that a power deliberately 
sought because it is superior to that of indi- 
viduals will inevitably be wielded in a manner 
hostile to individual interests. There can be 
no reasonable dispute as to the correctness 
of this inference. The purpose of every such 
combination is to obtain enough power to sup- 
press or crush individual competition, and that 
power is in fact always exerted to the utmost 
whenever individual competition threatens the 
interests of the combination. 








WYOMING ADMISSION, 

Public Ledger, Phila. (Ind. Rep.), June 30.— 
Congress having got its hand well into the 
matter of admitting ‘‘ pocket-States” into the 
Union we are now to have from two to four 
more of the same sort. While a great deal of 
patriotic sentimentality is excited by this, 
there’s a deal of injustice to the more populous 
and important States in it, too. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), June 27.—The 
Democrats took the wrong aim yesterday when 
they sought to beat the Bill to admit Wyoming 
as a State by objecting to woman suffrage. 
Woman suffrage is no objection ; it is rather a 
recommendation. 


Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), June 
Whatever else the admission of Idaho and 
Wyoming to the Union at this time might 
mean, it would inevitably mean six additional 
votes in Congress for the unlimited coinage of 
silver—four in the Senate and two in the House. 


% 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Chronique du Journal Général de [ Imprime- 
rie.—There is no objection to America getting 
English literature gratis from Chaucer to Scott, 
and surely she might be content with that. 
What she has got for nothing in the way of 
modern books, Mr. MacAdoo, the Deputy for 
New Jersey, contended, and we are glad to 
agree with him in his contention, has 
been, as a general rule, the very rubbish 
that she would be much better without. 
Who steals most of our European books steals 
trash and rubbish, which would not be shot on 
the American market if it could not be had for 
the stealing. 





HELIGOLAND. 

New York Witness (Relig.), June 25.—Heli- 
goland is a possession of little value or impor- 
tance to Great Britain, yet its cession to Ger- 
many will arouse a good deal of opposition 
throughout the United Kingdom. It isa vol- 
untary withdrawal from what appears to be a 
coign of vantage in case of antagonism; hence 
its value as a mark of friendship which the 
Emperor of Germany appreciates. The Heli- 
golanders themselves are the only people who 
will have much reason to regret the cession. 


Toledo Blade (Rep.), June 26.—The cession 
of Heligoland brings Germany and England 
into closer relations. England will be largely 
the gainer. This treaty willalso have its effect 
on European politics. England assumes the 
protectorate over Zanzibar in violation of her 
French treaty. France is indignant, and talks 
of cultivating closer relations with Russia. 


Chicago Herald (Ind.), June 26.—If Salisbury 
is as smart as Disraeli he will see an oppor- 
tunity in this extension of the empire to flatter 
the queen with another title, and we may soon 
hear that her majesty is to be known as Queen 
of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, Em- 
press of India and High and Mighty Gobbler 
of Central Africa. 


N. Y. Tribune, June 29.—This queer little 
storm-beaten island, where crime is unknown, 
longevity the rule, and where the favorite 
amusement of the 2,001 inhabitants consists in 
the propounding and solution of intricate 
problems of mental mathematics, has for the 
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nonce assumed an importance quite out of pro- 
portion to its area. 

Burlington Hawkeye, June 26.—In future 
Heligoland is to be an armed sentinel standing 
guard over the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Weser—that is to say, over the rich cities of 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


Independent, N. Y., June 26,—England has 
every reason to be satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, but there has been a most outspoken 
denunciation of Lord Salisbury’s negotiations 
because he has offended English susceptibility 
by ceding Heligcland to Germany. A great 
future seems to be opening up to the Dark 
Continent. 


London Times, June 19.—A close and friend- 
ly alliance between Germany and England is 
one of the main guarantees for the peace of 
the world, and we have welcomed the pro- 
visional agreement, not as in itself all that 
could be desired, but as getting rid of causes of 
friction which might have separated natural 
and necessary allies. The value of Heligoland 
to this country is too small to be calculated. 
But, while it is worth almost nothing to us, it 
possesses a sentimental value in the eyes of the 
Germans. The settlement of the matter in 
controversy between Germany and England 
has been welcomed, not only at Berlin and the 
other centres of German intelligence, where a 
tribute, in which we are glad to join, has been 
deservedly paid to the tact and moderation of 
the Emperor and the Chancellor, but in 
Vienna and in Rome, where it is welcomed as 
having strengthened indirectly, but decidedly, 
the forces of the ‘‘ League of Peace.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, London, June 16.—There 
may be reasons why it is essential for Lord 
Salisbury’s policy to buy the friendship of 
Germany at any price; though how it can ever 
be worth while for the whale to make sacrifices 
to secure the support of the elephant, we fail to 
see. Still, the friendship of Germany is desir- 
able, undoubtedly; and Lord Salisbury, as we 
say, may have particular reasons for desiring 
it. He may be bound to hew and draw for 
Germany. We will admit that; but do not let 
us hear any more about hewing and drawing 
for Germany being the sign of a heaven-born 
and spirited foreign policy. 

Edinburgh Scotsman, June 21.—The scheme 
must be pronounced to be, on the part of the 
diplomatists of this country, a successful and 
even a brilliant specimen of negotiation. Hel- 
igoland is a small question, though from pro- 
pinquity and other causes it may loom larger 
in the view of Germany than of the people of 
this country. Africa is a large question, and 
our interest in its right settlement is greater 
than Germany possesses. 


Manitoba Free Press, June 26.—It has a sen- 
timental value only; but as sentiment goes a 
long way with Britishers it is natural that there 
should be a good deal of opposition to its sur- 
render. 

Halifax Critic, June 29.—Heligoland has 
always been considered of great strategic im- 
portance, and consequently much coveted by 
Germany. 

The Bullionist, London, June 21.—The Con- 
vention is a great triumph for diplomacy. The 
barren little island of Heligoland was of no 


use to us, but Germany has long coveted it, and 
by biding our time we have found a market. 


STANLEY speaking on this subject on the 
occasion of his being presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Newcastle-on-Tyne said : 
‘*T am quite satisfied with the settlement. . . . 
What a legion of explorers and an army of 
martyrs and missionaries had not been able to 
effect, the Prime Minister has done by astroke 
of his pen. He has not merely secured the 
150,000 square miles which I thought was in 
jeopardy, but 500,000 square miles more, and 
rendered it possible to extend British in- 
fluence from the Cape to Cairo. 


Providence Journal, June 30.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s antagonism to the cession of Heligoland 
is unintelligible, save as a piece of obstructive 
politics. To insist that Germany shall not 
fortify the island is to destroy its whole value 
to Germany, and thus endanger a trade whose 
poorer half England certainly has not received. 


Deutsche Zeitung, Vienna, June 19.—There 
was general satisfaction throughout Germany 
yesterday, when the news was promulgated that 
that country and England have arrived at a 
mutual understanding about their respective 
possessions in East Africa. According to the 
new treaty Heligoland will be restored to 
Germany, by whom the first seeds of civiliza- 
tion were sown on that island. The newtreaty 
manifests England’s willingness to keep up 
friendly relations with Germany. In compen- 
sation for Heligoland she has received valuable 
possessions in the Congo Valley and on the 
Victoria Lake, which gives her full scope to 
develop her colonies on the Soudan. 





THE ARMY BILL. 


Hamburger Fremden-Blatt, June 14.—There 

is no doubt but the military bill will be passed 
now. The standing army will accordingly be 
increased by 18,500 men and the field artillery 
will be strengthened by seventy new batteries. 
With the additional funds required by the war 
department for the maintainance of peace, that 
peace is,to say the least, enormously expen- 
sive and—oppressive. 
Altonaer Tageblatt, June 15.—It is to be re- 
gretted that the address of Chancellor Caprivi 
before the Military Commission was not made 
public. There is no doubt that it has effected 
a conciliation of the parties opposed to the 
new military plans, and that the passage of the 
Bill was thereby secured. 





WAR OR RUIN. 


L’ Intransigeant, Paris, June 17, character- 
izes as enormous the recent demand of the 
minister of war in Austria-Hungary for a sup- 
plementary war grant of two hundred and 
fifty millions, and, after explaining the demand 
as one of the expedients to which Austria and 
Italy as members of the Triple Alliance are 
driven in order to satisfy the military require- 
ments of Germany, their ‘‘ terrible ally,” con- 
cludes in the words: ‘‘ The powers on the 
other side, like France and Russia, have to 
keep on their guard and increase their ai mies 
and armaments. This state of things, politely 
covered by pacific speeches and speculations on 
the Bourse, will continue up to the day of the 
final catastrophe ; for there is no room for 





who have become the accomplices of Germany 
in crushing and dismembering France. No 
one sincerely desires peace; and no one dares 
to begin war; but every one is working so as 
to render war inevitable. Such a policy must 
end in war or ruin.” 





THE KAISER’S POLICY. 

Neue Bedische Landes Zeitung, Baden, June 
12.—That no changes have been made in the 
political plans of the German Government since 
the dismissal of Prince Bismarck can be in- 
ferred from the fact that none of the officers 
appointed by the Prince when Chancellor have 
been dismissed. If the Government had con- 
templated any changes none of those officers 
would have been retained, since Bismarck al- 
ways chose such men as fully concurred with 
his views and were devoted to him. 





NEW CONSTITUTION OF BRAZIL. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), June 25.—It is a pro- 
found compliment which the new Republic of 
Brazil pays her elder sister by modelling her 
Constitution as closely as circumstances will 
warrant after that of the United States. If 
Brazil, handicapped as she is by the mercurial 
temperament of many of her leading men and 
the poverty and ignorance of her masses, goes 
through what remains of this transition period 
without grave popular discontent and disturb- 
ance, her experienee will afford one of the 
most. impressive vindications of democracy that 
the world has ever seen. 

Boston Post (Dem.), June 25.—The outlook 
for Brazil under the Constitution thus promul- 
gated, is certainly to be regarded as hopeful in 
every way. The sympathy and approval of the 
United States may be counted upon from the 
outset. 

NV. Y. Tribune (Rep.), June 27.—The new 
Constitution of Brazil bears throughout a 
strong impress of American ideas and influence. 
It is only when the force of Republican example 
is unerringly discerned, as it is in the establish- 
ment of the new political order in Brazil, that 
Americans are brought to an adequate sense of 
realization cf their share in the world’s work. 
Let the United States codperate enthusiasti- 
cally with the new republic, and the greatest 
work of modern civilization will be accom- 
plished. 

Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), June 26.—Brazil 
is ostensibly through with monarchical forms of 
government, and has ‘taken especial care to 
forever debar the executive from posing in any 
capacity approaching the degree of a ruler. 





THE SALVADOR REVOLUTION. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), June 28.—The revolu- 
tion in San Salvador seems to have been the 
result of a steadily-growing opposition to 
President Menendez, who himself came into 
power through a revolution five years ago. 
Whether the new ruler, Ezetas, will find the 
people quietly submitting, or whether counter- 
revolutions are to come, cannot yet be known ; 
nor can it be determined yet, perhaps, what 
influence these events will have on the project 
of Central American union. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), June 28.—The revolu- 





delusion as tothe intentions of the governments 


tion in San Salvador, culminating in the death 
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of President Menendez, is a grave misfortune, 
because it retards the progress of the movement 
for the unification of Central America. Such 
painful episodes as this emphasize the demand 
of the Brazilian Government for general dis- 
armament on the American Continent and 
practical acceptance of compulsory arbitration 
as a means of dispensing with war. 





New Haven Palladium (Rep.), June 28.—The 
lesson for the United States is that no written 
document can keep a nation intatt. San Salva- 
dor is an independent republic, like our own. 
But we have what that country has not—a high 
standard of intelligence and morality; a real 
and acknowledged political equality of indi- 
viduals; and a deep-rooted respect and venera- 
tion for our form of government. 





THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 

Courrier des Etats Unis, New York, June 29. 
—A dispatch from Egypt mentions prepara- 
tions that the staff of the English army of occu- 
pation at Cairo are making for an expedition 
to advance beyond the present limits of Egypt 
and the Soudan and occupy Dongola. Nocon- 
firmation of this despatch has appeared in the 
English journals, and it lacks probability. More 
than once lately there have been rumors that 
the Egyptian army, with the aid of the English, 
would make an attempt to reconquer the Soudan 
by the way of Dongola and Berber, while the 
Italians would advance by the way of Abys- 
sinia to assist in the conquest and share in its 
fruits. But if England has so far hesitated to 
renew the deplorable adventures of Gordon 
and General Wolseley, it is not at all probable 
that the Salisbury cabinet dreams of such a 
renewalto-day. The British Government would 
never choose for such an attempt a time when 
France is pressing it more earnestly than ever 
to evacuate Egypt, and when the Foreign Office 
at Newfoundland in East Africa, and South | 
Africa has difficulties at the same time with | 
French, Portuguese and German diplomacy. 





THE EGY?PTIAN CONVERSION, 


Saturday Review, London, June 14.—No 
Englishman who is not a fool believes that 
France was actuated in this matter by anything 
but a selfish interest or rather, by two—the 
first, the wish to getas much money as possible | 
out of Egypt; the second, the wish to keep as 
much power as possible out of the hands of | 
England. Secondly—for we shall not imitate | 
M. Ribot’s cant—no sensible Englishman 
dreams of denying that, though we stay in 
Egypt for Egypt’s good as this very business 
proves, there are considerations of our own 
good involved likewise, and we do not intend | 
to disregard or surrender them. M. Ribot | 
comforts himself with the assurance that the | 
English Government is pledged to only a tem- 
porary occupancy. Well, he would be a rash 
man who claimed anything eternal in this 
world. The English occupation may be tem- 
porary, but if so it will be on condition that the 
exclusion of France shall be for all time. 








THE SALISBURY CABINET. 


Le Temps, Paris, June 14, in commenting on 
the failure of the Salisbury ministry to carry 





| seeing the chief of the house of France make a 


out its programme of legislation, observes that | 
that cabinet has suffered a two fold defeat : it | 
has betrayed its legislative impotence, and has | 
once more demonstrated, that the only method 
of relieving Parliament of a burden which it | 
finds insupportable, is to transfer the manage- 
ment of other than imperial affairs to subordi- 
nate assemblies. ‘‘This,”’ the Zemps adds, 
‘*is a practical justification of home-rule.” 





IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


The Bullionist, London, June 21.—We fore- 
saw the events wh‘ch led up to the abandon- 
ment of the Bill. nor are we sorry to see it 
shelved, although for many cogent reasons 
we desire the settlement of what is called the 
Irish question, we object to the measure on 
But it is neither the 
intention nor the desire of the Irish agitators 
that the question should be settled. Their 
occupation would then be gone, and that fail- 
ure of occupation would be the salvation of 
Ireland, 


economic grounds. 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS AS A BLACK HORSE. 


Independance Belge, Bruxelles, June 20.—The 
Comte de Paris assembled at Sheen House 
the heads of the royalist party, and in the 
presence of these gentlemen issued a sort of 
manifesto to the French people, under the 
form of a to his son, the hero of 
Clairvaux. It is an oratorical bit of great 
ingenuity. Perhaps it may move some royal- 
ist souls who have made up their mind to cry 
over the sufferings endured by young Philippe 
in the comfortable prison in which the Repub- 
lic put him. But at the bottom of their hearts 
they must smile and shrug their shoulders on 


toast 





martyr of the young gentleman, whose excel- 


lent appetite and luxurious table during his | 
imprisonment all the world knows. Since his | 
alliance with M. Boulanger, the Comte de | 


Paris seems to have had an_ unfortunate | 


inclination for that sort of popular catch. word 
to which ‘‘ le brav’ général” owes the most of | 
his renown. M. Boulanger had a black horse. | 


The Comte de Paris has his son, wno appar- | 
ently is to play the part of the black horse. | 


The Comte must think the French very gulli- | 


ble, if he thinks by such means he can give | 

‘i P , . 
consideration and popularity to a cause irre- | 
trievably lost, as much by the fault of him who | 


is its incarnation, as by the historic circum- 
stances which have made France a republic. | 








THE FRENCH REPUBLIC HAS COME TO STAY. | 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, June 15.—The | 
Republic will soon enter on its twenty-first | 
year. It isthe oldest government that France has 
had since the fail of the old régime. Nothing 
hinders our believing that we have finally passed 
out of the period of revolutions and have en- 
tered on a period of relative stability and regular 
evolution. Confidence produces calm, and we do 
not easily part with that which for some years 
has sheltered us from danger. Between those 
who see in Boulangism the transient symptom 
of a profound and lasting evil, and those who 
think that this eruption of Czsarism has vac- 
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cinated us for a long time, it is the latter who 
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express the sentiments of by far the greater 
portion of the French people. Security is the 
order of the day. 


TEMPERANCE. 





National Baptist, Phila, June 26.—Every 
friend of temperance must rejoice that Mr. 
Gladstone throws his great name and his great 
powers into the scales against the monstrous 
proposal that the 70,000 publicans, or saloon- 
keepers in England, should be compensated if 
their licenses are not renewed. It seems to be 
taken for granted that it is only property 
which has rights; human life is not a vested 
right, apparently; human happiness, human 
virtue, the peace of the home, the welfare of 
the State, none of these have any vested 
rights ; it is only the saloon that has rights, 
and its right is to crush, to devour, to murder. 





DOCTORS AND TEMPERANCE. 


New Haven Palladium, June 27.—The fre- 
quent charge that the medical profession blocks 
temperance reform is forcibly refuted by a report 
made by the British Medical Temperance Asso- 
ciation. The statistics have to do with the use 
of alcohol in hospitals ; a growing tendency to 
use substitutes is noted, and encouraging 
diminution of the consumption by the sick of 
alcoholic stimulants. 

In twenty-five years (from 1863 to 1888) in 
113 hospitals, there was a decrease of forty- 
seven percent. It is probable American hos- 
pital records would indicate even a more hope- 
ful showing. 

There is an influential contingent of practi- 
tioners who dispute the invariable efficacy and 
wisdom of the stimulant ; and its field is being 
more and more limited. But in ciscouraging 
the use of alcohol, the physicians do their best 
reform work, in relieving the popular mind of 
the impression that strong drink is a necessity 
of our civilization. 





ALCOHOL AND CHILDHOOD. 


Lancet, London, June 21.—E£ditorial.—We 
most decidedly and heartfly give our support to 
the doctrine, that, asa rule, children and young 
people do not need alcohol, and are much 
better without it. Their appetites are good, 
their cares few, and the more simply they live 
the better. Anything that can be done in 
board schools, and in public schools, likely to 
promote a thorough and intelligent independ- 
ance of alcohol should be encouraged. But it 
should be well done. The more moderate and 
medical the statement of the case the better. 
Young people resent intemperance in teeto- 
talers as well asin other people. It must be 
remembered, too, that the real way to make 
children temperate is by setting them a good 
example at home. If children see alcohol 
produced in all shapes, at all hours, and for 
every visitor, at home, or if they are sent out 
twice or thrice a day to the neighboring public, 
all the teaching will go for nothing. 





ORIGINAL PACKAGE DECISION. 


N. Y. Sun(Dem.), June 29.—We believe 
that under the Constitution, the right to regu- 
late the liquor traffic belongs to the severa 
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States, and extends to imported liquor in the 
original package, no less than to such as is 
manufactured within the State. This is genu- 
ine Democratic doctrine, and has been the 
doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United 
States until the decision in the lowa original- 
package case. It would still be the law of the 
land, if Chief-Justice Fuller and M1. Justice 
Lamar had agreed with the three Republican 
Judges, who were willing to uphold State rights 
when they thought their duty required them to 
do so, even though such a course involved the 
denial of aclaim to paramount power on the 
part of the national Government. 

The Democracy of the members of the Su- 
preme Court appointed by President Cleve- 
land seems to be as doubtful as the Democracy 
of the man who appointed them. 


ZL’ Economiste Francais, Paris, June 14.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the law of the State of Iowa pro- 
hibiting the importation from other States of 
liquors in their original packages is contrary to 
the Constitution of the Unived States. This 
decision and others like it seem to us another 
step towards centralization, an extension of the 
power of the nation over subjects heretofore 
supposed to be within the exclusive power of 
the States. 


Cleveland Leader (Red.), June 29.—The 
House of Representatives should push some 
** original package” Bill, either that of itsown 
Judiciary Committee or the one which has 
passed the Senate, with all possible expedition. 
Every day strengthens the hold which the 
whiskey traffic is getting upon States where it 
is all a violation of the law and an outrage 
upon the public. 


Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.) June 29.—The 
Bill agreed upon by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House meets the ‘‘ original package ” 
difficulty very fully. 





NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


. The Churchman (N. Y.), June 28.—The 

exhibitions of intemperance and intolerance 
which appeared at the National Temperance 
Congress last week wert discouraging to many 
earnest temperance men. From the opening 
of the first session it was evident that no one 
would be heard with patience unless he was 
an advocate of prohibition, while the speakers 
who advocated State and national prohibition, 
and the formation of a separate political party 
to stand on that issue alone to the neglect of 
all other State and national questions, were 
greeted with applause proportionate to the ex- 
travagance of language and gesture with which 
these views were set forth. The worst result 
of such extravagance is that it repels men, and 
justly repels them, from taking any public part 
in the promotion of the temperance cause. It 
stands to reason that if such men cannot enter 
a temperance meeting to express their views 
without being treated virtually as enemies of 
the cause they have at heart, they will not at- 
tend temperance meetings nor take any large 
part in temperance movements. Thus the 
fanatics are left to themselves, the temperance 
tause is discredited, and the liquor traffic is 
powerfully served by the very persons who 
most loudly denounce it. 





EDUCATION. 





Christian Guardian, Toronto, June 25.—Bis- 
marck’s recent remarks on the dangers of edu- 
cation have been attracting a good deal of 
attention. He contends that in Russia it has 
caused disaffection and conspiracy. The ex- 
Chancellor’s utterances are narrow, brutal, and 
will do much to confirm the popular belief in 
his repulsive harshness of character. 





WOMAN’S BATTLE HALF WON. 


Baltimore American, June 27.—Miss Faw- 
cett’s triumph at Cambridge University in 
England will probably put an end to serious 
controversy concerning the ability of women to 
compete with men in intellectual pursuits. The 
first prize in mathematics is regarded as the 
highest honor that the university confers. The 
conclusion is, not that all young women can do 
likewise, but that, if given the same oppor- 
tunities, the brightest women will develop a 
power of achievement in intellectual pursuits 
equal to that of the brightest men. 


Bost. Christian Register, June 26.—Miss 
Annie Reynolds, who is the first woman grad- 
uate of the Boston Dental School, graduates at 
the head of aclass of eighty, and takes the 
first prize. One by one the doors have been 
opened to woman tor a higher education ; and, 
as fast as they have been opened, she has 
entered and taken the honors that awaited her. 
The arguments that were offered against the 
higher education for women were as fallacious 
as those urged against the running of the first 
steamship across the Atlantic. All that was 
necessary to refute them was to give women an 
opportunity. A great deal that was foolish 
was written about the limitations of the femi- 
nine intellect ; but now it has been shown that 
in language, logic, mathematics, history, 
women can take equal rank with men, and 
sometimes clearly surpass them, and that inthe 
professions of medicine, law, and the ministry 
women can march to the front when the doors 
are opened. 


Saturday Review, June 14.—The cases of 
Miss Fawcett, and of Miss Ramsay, now Mrs. 
Montague Butler, are curious and interesting 
examples of what, for want of a better word, 
must be called heredity. That the only child 
of such exceedingly able parents as Mr. and 
Mrs. Fawcett should herself be among the 
cleverest and hardest-headed women of her 
generation, must gladden the heart of Dr. 
Francis Galton and all speculative physiolo- 
gists. It is amusing to observe also how in 
each instance the daughter has followed the 
pursuits of the father of the family, Miss Faw- 
cett taking up mathematics and Miss Ramsay 
literature. 





HARVARD'S COLORED ORATOR. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), June 27. 
—The selection of a negro as the class orator 
at Harvard College this year means very little 
as a fact bearing on the equality of the white 
and black races. This year’s white students at 
Harvard may be a particularly commonplace 
class, the negro is probably an unusually smart 
example of his people. The young Boston 
orator is to be congratulated, and all efforts of 
his people to improve themselves aided and en- 
couraged, but it is well to beware of false con- 





clusions, and to be warned against anticipating 
a social desideratum which will never come 
about. , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 


Chicago Interior, June 26.—The Interna- 
tional Prison Congress must have found itselt 
ina funny situation, meeting as it did at St. 
Petersburg. Having been called together to 
consider ways of treating criminals and con- 
victs, it was absolutely prohibited from saying 
anything whatever about the suffering convicts 
and exiles in Siberia. This was as if a confer- 
ence on the maintenance of purity and con- 
stancy in family relations were to meet in Salt 
Lake City, and be estopped from discussing 
polygamy. 

Springfield Republican, June 30.—No one 
was assigned the subject of the proper treat- 
ment of women and girls who offend the com- 
mandant of a Siberian prison. It is generally 
conceded that his Czarship would prefer not to 
have that topic discussed in Russia. 


Toronto Christian Guardian, June 25.—The 
International Prison Congress has adopted res- 
olutions declaring that in future treaties be- 
tween nations, the general principle of extradi- 
tion should be recognized and an agreement 
arrived at as tothe nature of the cases to be 
deemed exceptions to the rule; that interna- 
tional associations should be organized to assist 
discharged prisoners and their families; that 
the action of charitable bodies, both punitive 
and preventive, should be brought into general 
agreement; and that inebriety, accompanied 
by disorderly conduct, should be punishable, 
hat the sellers of alcohol should be responsible 
for crimes resulting from their serving drunken 
men, and that the sale of liquors on credit or to 
children should be prohibited. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH JUSTICE COMPARED. 


L’Intransigeaut, Paris, June 17.—The dif- 
ference between English and French justice 
consists principally in this: In England the 
advancement of the judges is due to their per- 
sonal worth and their integrity, not to the 
number of people who have been hung since 
they were appointed tothe bench. In France 
it is quite the contrary. A judge may have 
made the most shameless denials of justice. 
Provided he has caused a goodly number of 
heads to be cut off, he may hope to rise to a 
higher position on the bench. There is only 
one case where it may be advantageous for 
him to preside at an acquitment. That is, 
when there is tried before him a prince belong- 
ing to the families who have reigned over 
France. 


SUNDAY LAWS. 


Cincinnati American Israelite, June 26.—The 
Sunday laws in this and every other State 
where the Puritanic minority domineers over 
the majority are as contrary to the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States as the appointment of an auto- 
cratic dictator over the District of Columbia 
would be. No man of sound and unbiased 
judgment can recgncile them with the idea of 
personal freedom and the rights of man in his 
pursuit of happiness. 
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show that, taking it as a whole, Atlantic navi-| 
The Guardian, London, June 11.—It is not | gation is as safe as travelling on land. For- 
surprising that either those who are openly merly the voyage entailed more or less discom- | 
hostile to the church or those who would pre- fort and privation. The Atlantic steamers of 
fer getting rid of their opponents in the church the present day are floating palaces capable of 
to the welfare of the whole society, should be carrying 500 to 1,000 passengers, besides 
in favor of the Bill for substituting deprivation | CaTgo- 
for imprisonment in the case of contumacious | Since the collapse of the Collins line in 1858, 
ecclesiastics. But it is surprising that any | England has had the trade pretty much to her- 
churchman who cares for the church more than| self. In 1851 the steamer City of Glasgow 
for a party triumph, still more that any bishop | did the voyage from the Clyde to Sandy Hook | 
who realizes the character of spiritual and |in eighteen days, and it was thought a great 
ecclesiastical cases, should wittingly bring on | feat. 
us the possibility of such dangers asdeprivation| The triumphs of the English in steam navi- 
for contumacy in ritual cases might involve. gation constitute a greater naval victory than | 
No doubt it is a very disagreeable conse- | anything she did at the Nile or Trafalgar. But 
quence of a victory in the secular courts, that a | while Germany has become a formidable rival, 
clergyman of spotless character and deeply the niggardly policy of the American Govern- 
respected, should be sent to prison for consci- | ment has completely swept its own ships from 


; 3 : 
entiously disobeying an order of the Court, | the ocean. 


| 
But the removal of the scandal in this way | 
would be likely to land us in far worse conse- 


quences. 


IMPRISONMENT OR DEPRIVATION, 





FLYING MACHINES. 

Engineering, London, June 6.—Mr. Law- 
| rence Hargreave has sent us the result of his 
| researches in experiments on flying machines 

Iron, London, June 20.—The time is|in order to give other workers in the same 
approaching when tall chimneys will serve no | field the benefit of his experience. There is 
more useful purpose than that of monuments | nothing impossible ina flying machine, although 
to the folly of their builders. The fuel used in | in our present state of knowledge we are far | 
a manufactory costs too much to allow 25 per| from attaining to it. If it ever be accom-| 
cent. of it toescape up a brick shaft. It is| plished it will be by the combination of patient | 
true that the gases must leave the boiler at a| research and great technical skill such as Mr. | 
comparatively high temperature, but there are | Hargreave has brought to the subject. 
factors entering the boiler at a much lower | The first figure represents a model machine | 
temperature to which this heat could with ad-| with a body or backbone, a large horizontal 
vantage be transferred. In the feed-water and | plane and a pair of wings. It weighs 33) ozs.; | 
the supply of air to the furnace much of this | the total area is 2130 sq. inches; it is driven | 
heat may be directly returned to the boiler it- | by means of elastic bands, and 470 foot-pounds | 
self, while by its application to the reheating | of energy suffice to propel it 270 feet, the cen- | 
of exhaust steam, fitting it, for heating and tre of effort being 14.6 in. abaft the centre of | 
manufacturing processes, to the intermediate | gravity. | 
cylinders of compound engines, and directly to 
purposes useful in the arts, the necessi:y for| small fore and aft sail to steady it, weighed | 
the direct combustion of an additional amount 1.28 lbs.; it had 1980 sq. inches of surface and 


of coal to supply heat for these purposes is the centre of effort was 14.2 in. behind the | 
avoided. But, it may be urged, it is in the | 





NO MORE TALL CHIMNEYS. 


A somewhat similar machine but with a} 


LIVING ON NOTHING. 


The Independent, N. Y., June 29.—The last 
Parisian device for living well upon nothing at 
all is noteworthy. A gentleman who has no 
money to pay for his dinner at a café, goes 
to one that is for sale, and proposes to buy it. 
The price suits him (for all prices are alike to 
him); but he expresses a reasonable desire to 
see whether the business is really what it is 
represented to be, and therefore patronizes it 
for a week on trial before signing the agree- 
ment. In the meanwhile it is not worth while 


| to settle such a bagatelle as his own bill, and, 


after the sixth day, he is seen no more. He is 


atronizing some other café. 


INTERVIEWING. 

Saturday Review, London, June 7.—General 
Paoli of Corsica, who little knew that he was 
the proto-martyr of the interviewing prosecu- 
tion, described to Fanny Burney the process in 
which he was operated on by James Boswell in 
the following language : 

‘* He came to my country and he fetched me 


| some letters of recommending him; but I was in 


the belief that he might be an impostor, and I 
supposed in my minte that he might be an espy 
for I look away from him, and in a moment I 
look to him again, and I behold all his tablets. 
Oh, he was to the work of writing down all I say. 
Indeed I was angry. Butsoon I discover he was 
no impostor and no espy, and I only find 1 was 
myself the monster he had come to discern.” 





THOUGHTS OF THE DEAD. 

The Independent (N. Y.), June 26.—Belie/s 
or opinions of some kind, in regard to the fate 
of the dead, we must have. These beliefs in- 


volve two questions. The first is, whether the 


|dead, as conscious and spiritual beings, still 


exist; and the second, the first question being 
answered in the affirmative, relates to their 
condition in that mysterious realm to which 
they have gone. The nearly universal sense of 


very direction of allowing of a considerable 
cooling of the furnace gases that tall chimneys 
are built, for to gain a sufficient draught with 


centre of gravity. 


The following is the record of its perform- 
| ance. 


|the race, made an absolute certainty by the 
| 

| Word of God, is that death is not our mental 
destruction, but only a change in the mode, 


With 193 foot-pds. of energy it flew 192 ft. horizontally | place and circumstances of our existence; and 


ry “ ee a | 


208 203 
218 209 | 
The motive force in each case was the con- | 


tractile force of vulcanized india rubber bands | 


comparatively cool gases, the chimney must 
have excessive height or area, or both. The 
high rates of economy realized in marine prac- 


“ oe ae “ 


| this is in itself a most pleasing thought to have, 


in respect alike to ourselves and those who 
have gone before us. And then, as to the con- 


tice, where anything like an approach toa tall 
stack is out of the question, form a sufficient 
answer. Future development will probably be 
in the direction of regaining from the flue 
gases every possible unit of heat, and the 
maintenance of the draught not by the main- 
tenance of a tall column of hot gas, but direct- 
ly by mechanical means. 





THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ‘ATLANTIC NAVI- 


GATION. 

Engineering, London, June 20.—Less than 
half a century ago an Atlantic voyage was re- 
garded as the most serious, hazardous and 
costly of undertakings, and the emigrant busi- 
ness was in its infancy. Nowadays a voyage 
across the Atlantic is a pleasure trip, and our 
steamship companies carry from 300,000 to 
400,000 emigrants to the United States every 
year. In the old days the most daring and 
adventurous of voyagers regarded the under- 
taking as one of great danger ; now Statistics 


of such a size that 48 weighed 10 oz. 

Mr. Hargreave has been at work on this 
| subject for a considerable time and has regu- 
larly communicated the results to the Royal 
Society of New South Wales. 


THE ANDOVER CREED. 


Boston Christian Leader (Univ.), June 26.— 
The Andover divines make a departure in 
regard to every one of the questions we have 
submitted. The possibility of an opportunity 
for salvation after death is their particular 
“heresy.” Their Trinity is nothing but a 
combination in the God-head of three qualities 
—not persons, but qualities. Their notion of 
punishment is that of fruitage, not penal inflic- 
tion. Their theory of inspiration is not 
verbal, and it leaves a place for the human 
element in Scripture. In reference to these 
vital matters even the old orthodoxy quite gen- 
erally gives the assent of silence. 





dition of the dead, if we think of them as 
vicious and wicked when living, our moral na- 
ture excludes any good prophecy for them 
when dead; and, on the other hand, if we think 
of them as having in life been pure, upright and 
holy, then the same moral nature instinctively 
predicts that it is and must be well with them 
afterdeath. This sort of reasoning, having its 
basis in our faculties, is confirmed by what 
God teaches in his Word. The plain teaching 
of that Word is that the soul of man is immor- 
tal, and hence that death is not our absolute 
destruction, and also that our condition, as to 
happiness or misery in the after life, is directly 
connected with the character acquired in this 
life, and in the possession of which life is 
closed. We must, in thinking of the dead, 
conform our thoughts to these fundamental 
laws of thought. These laws are stamped 
upon our moral nature, and revealed in the 
Bible; and hence they must and should furnish 
the rules of thinking in respect to the dead. 
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Book Digests and 
Reviews. 





Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion. By 

J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. New York: D. 
. Appleton & Co., 1890. 

THE insisting upon knowing *‘ what there is 
in it,” even in religion, is one of the profound- 
est impulses of the human spirit. Hegel tried 
to satisfy this demand in his Philosophie der 
Religion. He endeavored to discover and pro- 
pound the speculative idea of religion. In his 
studies Dr. Sterrett claims to have made some- 
thing more than a mere expository paraphrase 
of Hegel ; the purpose of his work throughout 
is apologetic. He contends strongly against 
the deistic separation of Ged and man, or the 
setting them merely side by side with only oc- 
casional and mechanically supernatural connec- 
tion. On the other hand he strives to avoid 
the pantheistic confusion of the two, as both 
unspiritual and unphilosophical. He fully con- 
siders the use and the abuse of the language of 
metaphor in religion. In every way he makes 
it his aim that religion, in the high and broad 
sense of vital kinship between God and man, 
be vindicated as rational and necessary. Hegel's 
whole work is to reconcile reason with religion 
by finding reason in religion and religion in 
reason. It treats of religion as intelligent ap- 
prehension, in contradistinction to religion 
manifesting itself in emotion or as faith; which 
is an abbreviated knowledge. Within twenty- 
five years Hegel’s system is professedly almost 
exploded in Germany, while in fact both its 
spirit and method are the leaven at work in all 
current philosophic thought. Hegel is recog- 
nized as a thinker of great grasp and method. 
His works are considered as the latest great 
epoch-making contribution to the philosophic 
interpretation of the world and comprehension 
of man’s experience. Philosophers are not 
creators, but merely interpreters of human ex- 
perience. True philosophy is theology ; in its 


highest form it is Christian theology. Philos- 


ophy is not all things, it is only the thoughtful 
comprehension and expression of them. Chris- 
tianity is not the product of a dialectic process, 
but it is its given concrete object. But its in- 
tellectual analysis is the inevitable sequence of 
its reception by thinking beings. With Hegel 
philosophy and theology are syonymous. 
Hegel’s true first principle is that God is the 
self-conscious reason of all that really is. He 
maintains that no critical reasonings could de- 
Stroy the necessity and right of the mind to 
rise from the finite to God. Hegel’s doctrine 
of God is the Christian and not the deistic or 
pantheistic doctrine. God is the real concrete, 
infinite only because of His essential Triune 
nature. In Him all finite beings fxd, not Jose, 
their reality. Hegel was radically and 
throughout a theologian. All his thoughts be- 


gan, continued and ended in that of Divinity. | ate purpose, in order to end a marital life that 
He conceives of religion asthe region of eternal had become unbearable. Jealousy was only 


truth, rest and peace. By means of it man is 


placed in relation to God, in whom all his other 
relations converge, and is elevated to the 


realm of highest freedom, which is its own end 


and aim. The philosophy of religion must 
work its way through all false philosophies of 
life. The first of these is the separation of re- 


ligion from the free worldly consciousness. ! by young men in the period of their bachelor- 





Hegei treats then of the position of the 
philosophy of religion toward both philosophy 
and religion. Hegel classifies his whole subject 
under three heads : 

I. The general idea or conception of religion, 

II. Positive (pre-Christian) religions. 

LII. Revealed or manifest religion. 

Hegel is peculiarly great and convincing in 
the study of mind as manifested in the state, 
art and religion. These are objective to man 
and are the work of the Spirit. But God isthe 
beginning and goal of man as spirit, and this 
goal is to be reached through religion. Hence 
the philosophy of religion, or the thoughtful 
comprehension of the mutual relations of man 
and God. This involves a necessary religious 
standpoint, forms of religious consciousness 
either emotional or sensuous as to perception 
and their representation. Scepticism is due 
primarily to the church’s persistent use of the | 
uncriticised category of infallibility, and then | 
to the practical atheism of the church teaching, | 
which often banishes God from the secular. 
world. The reality and unity of nature, man 
and God, is an organic unity, and this zs the 
speculative idea of religion. 

Hegel’s chief work consists in showing the in- 
adequacy of the ordinary conception of infinite 
and finite. Through observation and reflection he 
shows: 1. That the finite is meaningless with- 
out vital relation to the infinite. 2. That the 
true infinite contains in its very nature organic 
relation to the finite. No one maintains so 
stanchly as Hegel the full, rich, eternal con- 
tent of human personality. With him person- 
ality is the ground of all things, the head and | 
heart of the universe, from which human intel- 
ligence rises above the finite. Aftera eiite'| 
on the method of comparative religion follows | 
Hegel’s division of positive religions into | 
nature-religions, the religions of freedom, or of 
spiritual individuality, and the Christian relig- | 





| 
| 





ion. By absolute religion, Hegel means the | 
religion of truth and freedom, comprising : 1 

God. 2. The created world as alien and ex- | 
ternal to God, but of His very essence. 3. | 
Reconciliation, considered as the work of the | 


Holy Spirit in His church. | 


| 
Die Kreutzer Sonate. By Count Leo Tolstoi. | 

German translation, with introduction by 

Rudolph Léwenfeld. Berlin. 

Tolstoi declares that he has renounced the 
reputation won as a master of the art of fiction, 
and will henceforth be only a moralist and 
renovater of the morals of hisnation. A wife- 
murderer is made to describe to a companion | 
in the compartment of a railroad carriage the | 
spiritual causes that led up to the terrible deed. | 
Returning from a journey, he found his wife | 
playing on the piano with a friend of the family 
whom he suspected, and plunged a dagger in 
her breast. He was not driven to the act by 
sudden passion, but committed it with deliber- 








one of the symptoms of this intolerable condi- 
tion, but not the control!i motive. His 
marriage was intolerable, because he had en- 
tered upon it with the utterly false conception 
of married love that is propagated in modern 
society, a conception that has its origin in the 
distorted idea of the female sex that is formed 


hood. The uxoricide turns from his individual 
case, to generalize on the whole educated so- 
ciety of Russia, that is suffering from the same 
curse, its members being shackled together in 
innumerable unhappy marriages. Modern civ- 
ilization allows a man who is already impure 
to enter the married state, and on the other 
hand rears up a woman in a degrading way to 
be nothing but an odalisque. Under the hypo- 
critical name of ‘‘ love’’ a condition is described 
that poisons wedded life from the outset, be- 
cause it contradicts its very nature. The es- 
sence of marriage is the increase of the human 
species. A morally pure maiden has no desire 
for a husband, but longs only for children. 
Yet in modern civilization, to be blessed with 
children is regarded as a burden, a torment, 
and a disturbance. In order to rescue human- 
ity from brutish immorality and consequent 
spiritual misery it is necessary to educate men 
and women to the suppression and abnegation 


|of all those emotions and feelings that are 


characterized as love, and to treat marriage as 
an institution serving simply for the divine 
purpose of reproduction. When imbued with 
this purified morality, a man will be a monog- 
amist for life, and all the feelings of a wedded 
couple will be bounded by the desire to have 
and to rear children. Perhaps the perfection 
of mankind will arrive at a point, where the 
desire for issue will likewise pass away ; and 
then will the law be fulfilled, whereby the high- 
est perfection of the human race, the complete 
deliverance from the slavery of the senses, will 
coincide with the end of the world. 





Le Tonkin et la mére-patrie, By Jules Ferry. 
Paris. 
Ferry, who has declared that the now oppro- 
brious epithet ‘‘ Tonkinois’’ will some day be 
his title of honor, in his book on the colony 


| whose acquisition led to his political eclipse, 


adduces the favorable testimony of soldiers, 


*! naval men, consutar agents, missionaries, 


explorers, merchants, and colonists in respect 


to the new possession. The Tonquin expedi- 
tion cost only 334,800,000 francs, and not 
more than 9,000 lives were lost. during the 
hostilities. Nowhere and at no time has a 
colonial policy been popular in France. Simi- 
lar opposition was shown in regard to the 
enterprises in Algeria and in Tunis to that 
which was afterward manifested in regard to 
Tonquin, aggravated in the last instance per- 
haps by suspicions of the secret infiuence and 
Machiavellian counsels of Prince Bismarck. 
Mediocre minds assume that a false game is 
always being played in diplomacy. If the 
Tonquin affair was really the contrivance of 
the German Chancellor. evidence of his inter- 
ference would somewhere be apparent. 
Where can it be detected? _In the weak treaty 
that Admiral Dupré made with China in 1874, 


|or when the rash Commander Riviére pushed 


forward into a risky position, or when the 
Black Flags arose? Prince Bismarck has not 
sought to increase the embarrassments of 
France. At the time of the inhibition of rice 
importation, which was certainly an innovation 
in international law, the German Chancellor 
was the first to give his assent. In reality a 
colonial policy is the outgrowth of an indus- 
trial policy. A manufacturing country must 
have markets. England in this regard has 


given the example that France and Germany 
have followed. In 1884 the French trade with 
Tonquin had a total value of 11,500,000 francs, 
and in 1889 of 44.490 000 francs. The value 
of French exports to Tonquin, which was 





4,440,000 francs in 1883, rose in 1889 to 
18,370,000 francs. 
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Index of Periodical Literature. 





Architecture and Democracy, Robt. S. Peabody, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Baltic Russia, Henry Lansdell, D.D., Harper's Mag., July. 

Bible Patriarchs, Charles Halsey Moore, Arena, July. 

Bird Cradles, W. Hamilton Gibson, Scribner's Mag., July. 

Bismarck and His Time, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Arena, July. 

Canada and The United States, J. G. Bourinot, Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Pol. and Social Science, July. 

Cherubic Pilgrim, The ; Poem, Johannes Scheffer, International Mag. of Truth, 
June. 

City, Perils of the, Rev. J. C. Fernald, Statesman, June. 

Citizen, The Rights of the, 1V., To His Own Reputation, Scribner’s Mag., July 

Civilization, Its Cause and Cure, Edward Carpenter, International Mag. of 
Truth, June. 

County Clare, The Moonlighter of, A Story, Jonathan Sturges, Harper's Mag., 
July. 

Cricket, To the, Lampman, Scribner’s Mag., July. 

Criticism and Applause, W. J. Henderson, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Dead Soldier, A, A Poem, George Edgar Montgomery, Harper’s Mag., July. 

De Quincey, George Saintsbury, Macmillan’s Mag., June. 

Does Shakespeare Pay, Alfred Ayers, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Dramatic Author and Theatrical Critic, Brander Matthews, Dramatic Mirror 
Quar., June. 

Dr. Hartt’s Position Criticised, K. Hardy, Arena, July. 

Eight-Hour Movement, Judge John P. Altgeld, Statesman, June. 

Eulogistic Resolutions, Abuse Of, Gen. Marcus J. Wright, Arena, July. 

Famous Chatbook Villain, A., Howard Pyle, Harper's Mag., July. 

German Colonization, The Traditions of, Harold A. Perry, Macmillan’s Mag., 
June. 

Giosue Carducci and the Hellenic Reaction in Italy, Frank Sewall, Harper's 
Mag., July. 

Horace, Book III., Ode XIII., To the Fount Bandusia, Austin Dobson's transla- 
tion in rondeau form, Scribner's Mag., July. 

Instruction in Public Law and Economics in Germany, Annals of the Am. Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Social Science, July. 

Labor, A History of—The Factory System in America, David D. Thompson, 
Statesman, June. 

Liberty of Citizenship Imperilled, Prof. J. Rodes Buchanan, Rey. Minot J. Sav- 
age, Hon. A. B. Richmond, Hugh O. Pentecost, Hudson Tuttle, L.V. Moulton, 
Arena, July. 

Local Government in America, Decay of, S. N. Patten, Annals of the Am. Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Social Science, July. 

Lyric Muse, Taking Leave of the, Ill. for ‘* Thalia,’” Drawn by W.D. Smedley, 
Harper's Mag., July. 

Man’s Oneness With God, Editorial, International Mag. of Truth, June. 

Mirth in Melodrama, Albert E. Lancaster, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Modern English Stage through French Spectacles, The, Max O’Rell, Dramatic 
Mirror Quar., June. 

Mothers, Fifteenth Session for, Joseph Adams, International Mag. of Truth, 
June, 

Nero, On the Character of, Macmillan’s Mag., June. 

New Departure, The, Dion Boucicault, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Personality and Situationin Play. George Parsons Lathrop, Dramatic Mirror 
Quar., June. 

Physical and Moral Diseases, Junius Henri Browne, Arena, July. 

Play, How to Protect a, A. J. Dittenhoefer, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Play’s the Thing, The, Edward Fuller, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Poetess, A, A Story, Mary E. Wilkins, Harper's Mag.. July. . 

Port Tarascon: Illustrious Tartarin II.,The Last Adventures of the, Alphonse 
Daudet, Harper's Mag., July. 

Postal Savings Bank, George B. Burd, Statesman, June. 

Praise, A Poem, Matthew Richey Knight, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Progress and Pain, No-Name Series, No. 5, Arena, July. 

Progress in Realism, Elwyn A. Barrow, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Protective Subsidy Against Protective Tariff, R. B. Hassell, Statesman, June, 

Preacher and What He Preaches, The, Rev. Wm. C. Gibbons, International 
Mag. of Truth, June. 

Race Problem, The, Senator Wade Hampten, Arena, July. 

Railroad Passenger Fares in Hungary, Jane J. Wetherell, Annals of the Am. 
Academy of Pol. and Social Science, July. 

Realism and Truth, Henry Arthur Jones, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Revelation Revealed, Leo. Michel and Jeanne Gabriel, International Mag, of 
Truth, June. 

Slave Ship, The Last, George Howe, M.D., Scribner’s Mag., July. 

**So ‘ English,’ you know!** Drawn by George Du Maurier, Harper's Mag., 
July. 

Social Life in Oxford, Ethel M. Arnold, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Sociology, Province of, F. H. Giddings, Annals of the Am, Academy of Pol. and 
Social Science, July. 

Some Colonial and Revolutionary Letters, Frederick Daniel, Harper's Mag., 
July. 

Southern Practical Politics, Frank L. Wells, Statesman, June. 

Suburban House, The, Bruce Price, Scribner's Mag., July. 

Surf and Surf-Bathing, Duffield Osborne, Scribner’s Mag., July. 

Sycamore in Bloom, A Poem, William Sharp, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Tariff, Arbitration of Legislation, F. B. D. Curtis, Statesman, June. 

Tembinoka, The House of, Robert Louis Stevenson, Scribner's Mag., July. 

Texas Types and Contrasts, LeeC. Harby, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Thalia, A Poem, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Thought as Force, E. S. Huntington, Arena, July. 





Treasury Notes and Notes on the Treasury, L. E. Chittenden, Harper's Mag., 
July. 

Tricks of the Trade, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Truthand Untruth, A Story, Matt Crim, Harper's Mag., July. 

Two Letters, A Story, Brander Matthews, Harper’s Mag., July. 

Villain, The, Charles M. Skinner, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Wages and Interest, Law of, J. B. Clarke, Annals ot the Am. Academy of Pol, 
and Social Science, July. 

Wheel, Under the, Hamlin Garland, Arena, July. 

Who Knows? Frances E, Willard, Arena, July. 

Why I Oppose Woman Suffrage, O. B. Frothingham, Arena, July. 

Will it Live, William Gillette, Dramatic Mirror Quar., June. 

Women, Can They Combine? C. P. Wylde, Macmillan’s Mag., June. 





Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 
G. A. Wentworth. Ginn & Co., Bost. 


Amendments to Civil, Criminal and Pena! Codes, and General Acts relating 
to Practice. Legislature of 1890. Banks & Bro., N. Y. and Alb. 

Amendments to the Code of Civil Procedure, Penal Code and general acts 
relating to practice, as passed by the Legislature of 1890. New York. Banks 
& Bros., N. Y. and Alb. , 


American Historical Assoc., Report of the Proceedings of the. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Algebra. 


American State Reports, cont. the cases of general value and authority subse- 
quent to those contained in the ‘‘ Am. decisions,” and the ‘‘ Am, reports,”’ de- 
cided in the courts of last resort of several States, sel., rep. and annot. by A.C. 
Freeman. Bancroft, Whitney & Co.. San Fran. 


Browning, Robert; Selections from, including some of his latest poems, se- 
lected and arranged by Mrs. Albert Nelson Bullens. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 

Brushes and Chisels: a story. Lee and Shepard, Bost. 

Code of Civil Procedure, Criminal Procedure and Penal Code, Amendments 


to, and General Acts relating to Practice. Legislature of 1890. Banks & Bro., 
N. Y. and Alb. 


Teodoro Serrao. 


Colored People of Maryland, Notes on the Progress of since the War. Jef- 
frey R. Brackett. Pub, Agency of Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt. 
Commentaries on the law of Municipal Corporations. J. F. Dillon. Little, 


Brown & Co., Bost. 


Crown of Life: from the writings of H. W. Beecher; ed. by Mary Storrs 
Haynes, with introd. by Rossiter W. Raymond. D. Lothrop & Co., Bost. 

Cutler, Ephraim, prepared from his journals and correspondence, by his 
daughter, Julia Perkins Cutler, with biographical sketches of Jervis Cutler and 
W. Parker Cutler. Rob. Clarke & Co., Cin., O. 

Decisions of Law and Practice in the Patent Office from 1880 to 1890. Digest 
ofthe. E.S. Beach. G. B. Reed, Bost. 

Domestic Relations, Elements of the Law of, and of Employer and Em- 
ployed. Irving Browne. Boston Book Co. 

Educational Institutions of U. S., national, scientific and educational. 
of. G. Browne Goode. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Elements of the Law ot Domestic Relations and of Employer and Employed. 
Irving Browne. Boston Book Co. 

Employer and Employed, Elements of the Law of, and of the Domestic Rela- 
tions. Irving Browne. Boston Book Co. 

Heroes and Martyrs of Inventions. 
Bost. 

Insanity in Criminal Cases, Suggestions of, and the trial of the Collateral 
Issue. W. Wilkins Carr. T. and J. W. Johnson & Co., Phila. 

Maryland, Notes on the Progress of the Colored People since the War. 
frey R. Brackett. Pub. Agency of Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt. 

McNeill, Rev. J.,Sermons of. Introduction by Rev. G. T. Pierson, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell, N. Y. and Chic. 


Origin 


G. Makepeace Towle. Lee and Shepard., 


Jef- 


Municipal Corporations, Commentaries on the Law of, J. F. Dillon. Little, 
Browne & Co., Boston, 
Notes on the Progress of the Colored People of Maryland since the War. Jef- 


frey R. Brackett. Pub. Agency of Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt., Md. 


Origin of the national, scientific and educational institutions of the United 
States. G. Browne Goode. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Patent Office, Digest of Decisions of Law in, from 1880 to 1890, E. L. Beach. 
G. B. Reed, Bost. 


Practice, General Acts Relating to, and Amendments to Code of Civil Proce- 
dure, of Criminal Procedure and Penal Code. Legislature of 1880. Banks & 
Bro., N. Y. and Alb. 

Roman Catholic Evidence, Confirming Leif Erikson’s Discovery of America, 
Suppressed Historical Facts. Mrs. J. B. Shipley. J.B. Alden. 

Sears genealogy: the Descendants of Richard Sares (Sears) of Yarmouth, 
Mass., 1638-1888. S. P. Way. Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

Selections from Robert Browning, including some of his latest poems: selected 
and arranged by Mrs. Albert Nelson Bullens, Robert Browning. Lee and Shep- 
ard, Bost. 

Sermons. Introduction by Rev. G. T. Pierson, D.D. Rev. J. McNeill. 
ming H. Revell, N. Y. and Chic. 


Fle- 
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Suggestion of Insanity in Criminal Cases and the trial of the collateral issue. 
W. Wilkins Carr. T. and J.W. Johnson & Co., Phila. 


Suppressed historical facts; Roman Catholic evidence confirming Leif Erik- 
son’s Discovery of America. Mis. J. B. Shipley, ed. [formerly Marie A. Brown.) 
J. B. Alden, 

ENGLISH. 


Animal Life (The) on the Farm: (Handbook of The Farm Series.) Prof. 
Brown. Newedit. Post 8vo, 2s.6d. Vinton. 


Academy Sketches. Ed.by Henry Blackburn. 8vo, sewed, 2s. W.H. Allen. 
Biology (The) of Daily Life. J. H. N. Nevill. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Paul. 


Canada, History of the Dominion of. H. Power Griswell. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Cauldwell. 


Catechism of the Church of England. Analysis of the, with examination 
questions. L. Hughes, Post 8vo, 12s. Heywood. 


Ghurch and State under the Tudors. G. W. Child. 8vo,15s. Longmans. 


Crops of the Farm. (Handbook of The Farm Series.) By several writers. New 
edit. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Vinton. 


Dental Surgery for Medical Practitioners and Students of Medicine. A. W. 
Barrett. 2d edit. with illus. Post 8vo, 3s.6d. Lewis. 


Dmitri: a Tragi-Comedy. F.W. Bain. Post 8vo, 6s. Percival. 


Dramatic Notes; a Year-book of the Stage. Edit. by Cecil Howard, 1890. 
8vo, 2s. Henry. 

Dufferin, Speeches-of the Marquis of, 1884 to 1888. 8vo,9s. Murray. 

Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public Works. J. Newman. Post 8vo, 
7s.6d. Spon. 


England; its People, Polity, and Pursuits. T. H. S. Escott. New and Revised 
Edit. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Chapman. 


English Authors, Lives of. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Nelson. 


English Novel(The) inthe Time of Shakespeare. J.J. Jusserand. Translat. 
from the French by Elizabeth Lee. Illus., 8vo, 21s. Unwin. 


Equipment of the Farm. (Handbook of The Farm Series.) By several writers. 
New edit. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Vinton. 


Evolution and Biology, Studies in. Alice Bodington. Post 8vo, 5s. Stock, 

Faith (The) of a Realist. J. M. A. Copner. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. Williams and N. 

Fifty Years of Science. J. Lubbock. 4thedit. Post 8vo, 2s.,6d. Whittaker. 

Forging the Fetters. (Blackett’s Select Novels.) Mrs. Alexander. 12mo, 1s. and 
ts. 6d. Blackett. 

French Revolution, The Story of the. E. B. Bax. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Sonnen- 
echein. 

Friend (A) of Missions in India. H.S. Linn. Post 8vo,1s. J. Clarke. 

Gambetta (Léon), Life of. (Statesmen Series.) Frank T. Marzials. Post 8vo, 
2s, 6d. W. H. Allen. 

Golden Bough (The): a Study in Comparative Religion. J, G. Frazer. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. Macmillan. 

Herbert (George), the Poet of Devotion. An Hour with (Leaves from Old 
Divinity). C. Bullock. Post 8vo,1s. Home Words Office. 

How we got our Bible. An Answer to Questions suggested by the late revis- 
ion. J. P. Smyth. New edit. with addl.illus. Post 8vo,1s. Bagster. 

Indian History, Asiatic and European. (History Primers.) J. T. Wheeler. 
18mo, 1s. Macmillan. 

Induction and Deduction, and other Essays. Constance C. W. Nader. Edit. 
by R. Lewins. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Bickers. 

Jacquetta and other Stories. S, Baring Gould. Post 8vo,3s.6d. Methuen. 

Lady Inger of Ostral, the Vikings at Helgeland. (Rose Denmas, Vol. 3.) H. Ib- 
sen. Edit. by William Archer. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. W. Scott. 

Language and Linguistic Method, Lectures on. S. S. Lawrie. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 
Camb. Univ. 


Live Stock of the Farm. (Handbook of The Farm Series.) By several writers. 
New edit. Post 8vo, 2s.6d. Vinton. 


London Stage, A Chronicle History of the, 1559-1642. F.G. Fleay. 8vo, 18s 


Reavesand T. 

Miracles of Healing (Our Lord’s) considered in relation to some modern objec- 
tions and to Medical Science, with preface by Archbishop Trench. T. W. Bel- 
sher 2d.edit. Post 8vo,6s. Griffith. 

Modern Malady (The); or Sufferers from Nerves with a Preface by Herbert 
Tibbits. C. Bennett. Post 8vo, 6s. Arnold. 

Newspaper Reporting in the Olden Time and To-day. (Book Lovers’ Library.) 
J. Pendleton. remo, 4s. 6d. Stock. 


Nunnery Life in the Church of England. J. W. Pavey, edit., with a Preface by 
Launcelot Holland. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. Hodder. 

Orchids ; their Cultureand Management. W. Watson and W. Bean. Illus. 
8vo, 15s. 64. L, U. Gill. 

Passing Thoughts of a Working Man. H.Clonderley. r2mo, 4s. 6d. Stock. 

Practical Seamanship for use in the Merchant Service. J. Todd and W. B. 
Whall. With 243 illus. and diagrams. Royal 8vo, 21s. Philip. 


Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples: a Manual of Comp. Philology, 
etc. O. Schrader. Translat. from the German by Frank Byron Jevans. 8vo, 
ars. Griffin, 


Reid (Mayne) A Memoir of his Life. Elizabeth Reid. Post 8vo,6s, Ward 
and D. 





Rheumatism and Rheumatoid Arthritis. A Treatise on. A. E. Garrod. With 
charts and illustrations,” 8vo, 21s. Griffin. 


Robert-Browning Personalia. E.Gosse. 12mo, 4s. 6d. Unwin. 


Scotland, Specially Surveyed Roads in, a Guide for Cyclists, Pedestrians and 
Sportsmen, with index and maps. G.R. Brayshag. Post 8vo, ss. Philip. 


Songs of the Governing Classes and other Lyrics, R. B. Brough. 2d edit, 
1z2mo, 1s. Vizetelly. 


Stone: How to get it and how to use It. C. E. Luard. 8vo, 2s. Spon. 


Swimming. (A// England Series.) M.Cobbett. 12mo, with 60 illus. 1s, Bell 
and S., 


Tennis and Lawn Tennis. J. M. and C.J. Heathcote with contributions by 
Hon. A. Littleton, etc. Withillus. Post 8yo, ros. 6d. Longmans. 








Current Events. 





Thursday, June 26th. 

The Bill for the admission of Wyoming debated in the Senate...... The 
Federal Election Bill before the House...... Col. Richard N. Batchelder 
nominated as Quarter-Master-General of the Army...... Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa; Oration by Bishop Potter, Ode by R. W. Gilder....... Commence- 
ment at Dartmouth. LL.D. conferred on Senator Edmunds...... Bowdoin 
LL.D. on Speaker T. B. Reed...... Meeting of American Association of 
Civil Engineers at Cresson, Penn....... Ex-Treasurer Hemingway of Miss. 
sentenced to five years in the penitentiary...... John H. Fanning, Ass‘t 
Sup’t of Public Schools, N. Y. City, died suddenly. 


Revolution in San Salvador....... Monster petition favoring the licensing 

clause of the Taxation Bill presented to the House of Commons. 
Friday, June 27th. 

The Senate passed the Wyoming Admission Bill...... The House begins 
debate on the Federal Election Law...... Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency report favorably a Bill to charter International American Bank, 
Capital $10,000,000 to $z5,000,000...... The President signed the Dependent 
Pension Bill...... A. A. McLeod elected President of Phila. and Reading R. 
R. to succeed Austin Corbin...... Thos. W. Palmer, of Mich., and Jno. T. 
Dickinson, of Texas, were chosen, respectively, Permanent Chairman and 
Permanent Secretary of the World’s Fair Commission...... Baltimore Grand 
Jury indicted all the brewers and distillers of the city for violation of the new 
Excise Law...... Herbert Beecher,son of Henry Ward Beecher, acquitted 
of charge of larceny. 


Emperor William decorates Count von Hatzfeldt with the Order of the 


BlackEagle ...Caprivi requests the Reichstag to adjourn...... The Sultan 
cedes the Zanzibar coast to Germany...... Gen. V. du Vernois, German War 
Minister, resigns...... Stanley’s Book issued in London. 
Saturday, June 28th, 
The Senate passed the North River Bridge Bill...... In the House the de- 
bate on the Federal Election Bill continued...... Brigadier-General Charles 
Ro me, distinguished Freemason, died in N.Y. City...... Louisiana State 
Lottery accepts proposition of State Senate to pay annually $1,500,000. 
Major Panitza, the Bulgarian conspirator, executed at Sofia...... The 
Earl of Carnarvon died at London......Ex-King Milan, ata banquet given 


in his honor by the Professors of the University at Belgrade, announced his 
intention to remain in Servia, 


Sunday, June 29th. 
Excessive heat in the cities of the Mississippi Valley: men and beasts dead 
in the streets. 


Mrs..Wentworth, an American artist, awarded a medal by Paris Salon 
Committee for a painting which the American Committee rejected for the 
Exhibition of 1889. 

Monday, June 30th. 

The Senate passed the Agricultural Bill...... The House continued the dis- 
cussion of the Federal Election Bill..... Four Election Officers in Jersey City 
found guilty of conspiracy... ..Christian College Students’ Conference at 
Northfield, Mass...... The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Phila., the corner- 
stone of which was laid in 1846, was consecrated to-day....... Corner-stone 
laid of Baptist church in memory of Adinoram Judson, at corner of Wash- 
ington Square and Thompson street, N. Y. City.. ...Partial destruction 
of the Standard Oil Plant at Louisville ; five acres covered with burning oil. 


Eyraud,the murderer, arrives at Paris...... Deputy M. Fouquier wounded 
the editor of the Paris Matin in a duel...... The General Act of the Anti- 
Slavery Conference at Brussels was signed...... Parliament discussed the 


Anglo-German Treaty. 


Tuesday, July 1st. 

Idaho Admission Bill passed in the Senate...... The House continued the 
debate on the Federal Election Bill...... The Hendricks Monument unveiled 
at Indianapolis...... Captain Murrell,the hero of the Danmark disaster, mar- 
ried in Baltimore...... Louisiana Senate pass the Lottery Bill...... Meeting 
of the Boiler Manufacturers’ Association of the United States and Canada, in 
New York City...... Three shocks of earthquake at Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The Anglo-German Agreement signed at Berlin by Chancellor Von Cap- 
rivi and Dr. Krauel, for Germany, and Sir E. B. Malet and Sir Percy Ander- 


son, for England...... The Duke of Connaught received the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath...... Riotous strikers in Leeds, Eng...... Wm. Craw- 
ford, M.P. for Durham, Gladstonian, died...... Disorder in the Italian 


Chamber on the discussion of the bill regarding the Municipal Council o 
Rome...... Munich Art Exhibition opened. 











